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By GEORGE W. ELLIOTT. 


“ A clear, lucid exposition of the 


great problems of the hour, by 


one who has for years been a de- 
voted student of political econ- 
omy, who is theoretically a free 


trader, and who yet believes that 


as an American one must sustain 


He 


treats his theme in dialogue man- 


ner with his son Paul, and makes 


a book so simple that the per- 


plexing problems of the Tariff 
can be readily understood by the 


wages worker.” 
In Paper, 25 Cents; Cloth, 50 Cents. 


By all Booksellers and News Dealers, or sent, 


postpaid. by 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO. 


fublishets, 


‘ATKINSON, of Bazks, 


N. Y. 


JAMES G. BLAINE 
writes, ‘‘ 7 use ¢¢ almost daily for reference, and regard 
it as a model.” He refers to the Political Cyclopz- 
dia, of which the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION says, ‘‘/¢ 
1s doubtful, indeed, tf a more important.work of réefer- 


ence has ever been prepared,” and the New York Na- 


TION adds, ‘‘dA tniely and valuable aid to political edu- 
cation. We cannot withhold our warm commendation of 
the industry and discrimination of the editor, and the 
enterprise of the publishers.” 

If you wish to think, speak, and act intelligently 
upon the great questions of the day, you need this 
work, written by the most eminent specialists in 
this country and Europe; e. ., DAVID A. WELLS 
discusses the Zarif/and Zariff Legislation from the 
standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. MASON | 
from the point of view of the protectionist; E. L. 
GODKIN writes of Offce-holders; Pror. ALEX. 
JOHNSTON, the articles on the Political History of 
the United States; DORMAN B. EATON, of: CrviZ. 
Service Reform; Pres. D. C. GILMAN, of Universt- 
tes; SIMON STERNE, of Ratlroads; Pres, F. A. 
WALKER, of Public Revenue and Wages; EDWARD 
JOHN J. KNOX, of the 
Currency, etc.; THOMAS M. COOLEY, Pres. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of Zhe Bar, Law of 
Corporations, etc.; H. C, BURCHARD, ex-Director 
of the Mint, of ‘Coinase, Gold, Silver, Currency, etc. 
If you wish to know all about it, send to the pub- 
lishers for their 16-page descriptive pamphlet, 
which they send free to any address in the United 
States. They want more good agents. Address, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 
Publishers, 743 Broadway, New York, 


QUIET HOURS, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for — 


the Home, the School, the Library. 


er 


Original, Pure, Interesting. 


Its Departments are: Books in Brief, Stories, Educational, 
Household, Miscellaneous, Notes. Special care is taken to fill 
each department with matter that is both instructive and — 
interesting. 

As one of its special attractions, it gives, each month, within 
the space of a few pages, the substance of some famous book, 
It thus gives the reader, who has not time for the full work, a 
fair idea of what it is, both in style and story. This-1s a 
unique feature. 

Its Educational Department deals with subjects of- interest 
to the reader whether concerned in school work or not... 2 


Thirty-two Well-filled Pages, and One or More fee 


Superb Illustrations, Monthly. 
$1.00 per year. 


Mrs. FANNIE B. DAMON, | — 
Mrs. MARY Vv. PIERCE, % Editors. and Publishers, ae 


Single copies, 10¢. 


DEXTER, MAINE. cae 


SONGS OF A LIFE TIME. 


By ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


Including the poems published in 1867 with 
whatever has appeared since that time and several 
never before published, with a likeness of the 
author. One volume, bound in azure and gold, 
with wide margins, in box, $2.50. Bound in 
white and gold, with wide margins, in white box, 


suitable for wedding gifts, $5.00. 


All orders addressed to 


Miss EvizA ALLEN STARR, 


299 Huron Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOM * STUDY. LATIN and GREEK at SIGHT. 
Use the ‘INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 

Sample prge and Catalogue of School Books free. C. Der 

SILVER ons, No. (E) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC This ages song book for schools, singing 


classes, &c., contains 192 BP of rudiments, exer- 
cises, songs, glees, &c. Single copies by mail, 


AT 
BPEL |S. Koxenonsdon & Sone Horrisbary, Pa. 


(i ATES The popular Sunday-School Singing Book, 
Immense success. Over 40,000 copies already sold. 
AJ A Single copy, postpaid, 35 cts. 
er dozen; $30 per hundred. 


y express, $3.60 
J.H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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_ AN INVALUABLE 


AID TO. THE MEMORY. 


By Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER, of School for 
Young Ladies, 607 Fifth Ave., New York. Eng- 


land, France, and America, through Revolutionary 


War: Price 60 cts. Discount to teachers and agents. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
ORESTES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 
146mo; Cloth, pp. 192, Beveled Edges, Price $1.00. 


* * * ««*QOrestes’ is happily conceived in the 
classical spirit and drawn in terse and vigorous 
poetic diction.” — Zhe Library Journal, New York. 


* * * ‘“Mr. Koopman’s poems belong to the 
class that show a cultivated, appreciative mind, 
trained by literature and reflection to enjoy the 
poetic and meditative view of life and nature, and 
lured thereby to set in the tempting, beautifying 
frame of verse his thoughts and impressions. ’’'— 7he 
American, Philadelphia. 


* * * «This book is as full of music as 
an aviary, and bears ample testimony to the 
author’s taste, invention, and scholarly culture, 
while the translations from the Iliad, and the 
dramatic fragments ‘ Orestes,’ are gracefully done 
and are by no means lacking in the classical spirit. 
Mr. Koopman is at his best in the humble lyrics, 
some of which are extremely beautiful and touch 
ing.” — The Current, Chicago. 


By Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW EDITION. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


By F. O. JONES. 


8vo, pp. 192, Cloth, $1.00. 


From THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN, New York. 


‘*The HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, as 
its name implies, is a work of reference for all who are inter-. 
ested in the musical history of the United States. American 
music and musicians have been so completely ignored by all 
the foreign biographical dictionaries that the editor of this vol- 
ume, Mr. F. O. Jones, of Canaseraga, N. Y., will surprise even 
our own people at the extent of the information he has eom- 
piled concerning music and musicians in this country.” 


From the MUSIC TRADES REVIEW, London, Eng. 


** American music and musicians have been somewhat shab- 
bily treated in the biographical dictionaries of Grove, Fetis, 
and others, and some ignorant critics have gone so far as to 
insinuate that, apart from the imported article, neither music 
nor musicians exist in the United States. That this suggestion 
is absolutely untrue, Mr. Jones’ handbook will abundantly 
prove.”’ > * ‘*Mr. Jones has well earned the thanks 
of all lovers of music by issuing the work now under review.”’ 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Horsioras 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsrorp. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, HEAD- 
ACHE, TIRED BRAIN, 
AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM INDIGESTION AND NERVE EXHAUSTION. 


This is not a compounded ‘‘ patent medicine,” but a preparation of the phosphates and phosphoric 
acid in the form required by the system. 
_ It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial tonic for the brain and nerves. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees with such stimulants as it is 
necessary to take. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Mb FPUSLISHING OF BOOKS 


AvutHoRs desirous of publishing their works are requested to send 
us their manuscripts for inspection. In return they will receive from 
us, within a short time, such a proposition as the character of the 
manuscript, together with the condition of the trade, etc., etc., may 
justify. 

Our FAcILitIES are complete for producing books in the highest 
‘style of the printer’s and bookbinder’s arts, as well as for placing 
editions upon the market under most advantageous conditions. 


Correspondence invited. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 


-Burrato, N. Y. © 
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SONG— DREAM, DARLING, 
DREAM. 3 


Sleep, dear one, sleep; day loiters in the west, 

The bridegroom, night, is wooing her to rest; 

Dream, loved one, dream; the day beyond the sea 

Dreams of the night; so, darling, dream of me. 
Dream, darling, dream of me! 


Sleep, dear one, sleep; day rests with all her charms, 

And eager night enfolds her in his arms; 

Dream, loved one, dream; as day of night in sleep, 

So dream of me whose love is wide and deep. 
Dream, darling, love is deep! 


W. WILSEY MARTIN. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The roll of the British peerage can hardly 
show a longer or a nobler pedigree than that 
of George Douglas Campbell, Duke of 
Argyll. It is more than four hundred years 
since the family was ennobled, and the titles 
of baron, viscount, earl, marquis and duke, 
which have fallen to its chief from time to 
time, supply coronets for a dozen heads in 
place of one. To Protestants, and espe- 
cially to Presbyterians, the name has many 
honorable associations. ‘The Earl of Argyll 
of the day, and his son the Lord of Lorne, 
were coadjutors of John Knox in the days 
of the Reformation. The Marquis of Argyll 
who was beheaded by Charles II. for his 
alleged but not real share in the death of 
his father, was a true Covenanter, and his 
son, the Earl, who suffered death in the 
following reign, died in the cause of free- 
dom. Over a wider sphere the name of 
Argyll has dominated in its day. The 
readers of ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,’’ 
will remember the all-powerful minister 
whom Jeanie Deans tried to enlist on her 


sister's behalf, and whom Pope immortal- 
ized :— 3 
‘* Argyll, the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 

And shake alike the Senate and the field.” 

As a Highland chieftain, too, ‘‘ The Mac- 
Allum More,” as he is called, sits on some- 
thing like a Highland throne. At any rate 
he used to do so until clans and chiefs be- 
came matters of history more than reality. 
Property often shrinks when titles remain; 
and the Argyll family of the present day 
have not the material resources of former 
times. When the present Duke succeeded, 
he was not a little straitened. And even 
now, though he has greatly improved the 
revenue of his estates, it is understood that 
he is far from indifferent to a handsome fee 
for an article, or a fair profit from a book. 
Whatever such men may be getting in, there 
are always a thousand outlets by which’ 
their money passes away from them. So 
that even a duke; with all his stars and 
ribands, his acres and his glory, may have a: 
fellow-feeling with the toiling rank and file 
of the literary army, when their eye lights 
on that ‘‘thing of beauty ’’—a_ publisher’s 
check. | 

The present duke was not the eldest son 
of his father, neither was his father the 
eldest son of his sire. This accounts for 
the Christian name of George— an innova- 
tion in the Argyll peerage, where Archibald, 
Colin and John have done duty from time 
immemorial. The mother of Lord John 
Campbell, as his father was long called, was 
a celebrated Irish wit and beauty, Miss 
Gunning of Roscommon, who became, first, 
Duchess of Hamilton, and _ afterwards 
Duchess of Argyll. Lord John was three 
times married, but had no family except by 
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his second wife. This lady before her mar- 
riage was a Miss Glassel of Longniddry — 
the place where John Knox acted as tutor 
to the boys of the laird, before he became 
identified with the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. The talent of the duke must have 
come from the mother’s rather than the 
father’s side. 

It was the very unusual experience of the 
duke to be educated neither at school nor 
college. His father preferred to have him 
taught by domestic tutors. This, coupled 
with the fact that he became duke at three 
or four and twenty, may account for some- 
thing like awkwardness in his _ bearing. 
Naturally shy, he has never acquired that 
ease of manner with the outer world which 
some aristocrats have in such perfection. 
Perhaps the somewhat artificial manner 
which some complain of may be due to this 
peculiarity of his social training. 

From his earliest years, the duke had 
quite a passion for books and study. The 
‘ball, the dance, the hunt, had little attrac- 
tion for him; he was glad to be done with 
them, and to return to his books. And 
very early he acquired a maturity of judg- 
ment, a fullness of knowledge, and a grace 
of expression which enabled him, when lit- 
tle more than a boy, to take a commanding 
place as an author. His first literary pro- 
duction appeared in 1842, before he was out 
of his teens. It was entitled ‘‘ A Letter to 
the Peers froma Peer’s Son.” It bore on 
the great controversy then going on between 
the Church of Scotland and the civil courts, 
respecting the liberties of the church and 
the rights of the people. The true instincts 
of an Argyll appeared in the ‘‘ Letter,’’ which 
was full of sympathy with the cause of lib- 
. erty, and formed an earnest pleading for 
the church. What was most remarkable in 
so young a writer was the mastery it showed 
of the church history of Scotland, its grasp 
of essential principles, its independent 
treatment, its clear and powerful logic, and 
its calm, finished style. Dr. Chalmers was 
greatly taken with it, and conceived a strong 
regard for its youthful author. And the 
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Marquis of Lorne, as he had now come to be 
called, reciprocated the respect. But not- 
withstanding this early and powerful pro- 
test on Dr. Chalmer’s side, Lord Lorne did 
not join the Free Church. Of course he 
had something to say for himself—there 
was something or other with which he was 
not satisfied. The fact of the matter seems 
to have been that, though a devout man, he 
never apprehended the question on _ its 
spiritual side. It was to him an historical 
national question, a constitutional question, 
a question of liberty rather than a question 
of allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. If 
by joining the Free Church the duke had 
placed himself in the natural post of an 
Argyll, at the head of the party who were 
contending in Christ’s name for liberty, his 
life would have had a different complexion. 
As it has turned out, he has never had a 
very fixed position in any bracnh of the Scot- 
tish church, and his life has been spent 
outside the circle of earnest Christian fel- 
lowship. His. only sister, Lady Emma 
McNeil, has always been a very cordial 
member of the Free Church. 

During his whole active life, the duke 
has been on the Liberal side of politics, 
although it must be owned that with advanc- 
ing years his tendencies have been less 
Liberal than before. Oftener than once 
he has been in office with the Liberal 
party, and for some years he held the high 
post of Secretary for India. But he has 
never held any office that gave him much 
influence in the internal government of 
the country. Perhaps it was his misfor- 
tune to. be too early in the House of 
Lords, and to want the- grand political 
training which the lower assembly so amply © 
provides. Had he gone through the experi- 
ence of an Irish Secretary or a Home Sec- 
retary, or that of Leader of the House, or 
even been First Lord of the Admiralty, or 
Secretary of War; or had he had to pilot 
some important bill against hosts of dis- 
senters and amenders, and learn how to 
accommodate himself to circumstances, and 
exercise the art of giving and taking, he 
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would have been more likely to rise to the 
highest offices of the state. As the case 
stands, the public life of the duke has been 
a disappointment. It was natural to expect 
that one combining such remarkable natural 
gifts with the highest social advantages; 
combining, too, great readiness for public 
service with a stainless moral character, 
would have become the first man in Scot- 
land, if not in the British Empire.. Some- 
how he has lost his opportunity, and it does 
not seem likely that he will ever again hold 
public office. It is some time since he 
broke away from Mr. Gladstone, and on the 
Irish question he has expressed himself so 
very strongly, that even if that problem 
were out of the way, it is hardly possible 
that he and his former chief would ever 
again be in office together. : 

The duke has not been slow to express 
himself on religious questions that have 
occupied the attention of the world. When 
‘‘Ecce Homo” appeared, he wrote an able 
and excellent critigue, controverting the 
positions of the author. He has all along 
been very: strongly against Darwin. And 
this position he has taken as a naturalist, a 
department of research for which he has 
always had a great liking. His ‘‘ Reign of 
Law’”’ will probably be the longest liver of 
his books. He was a strong advocate of 
the bill for amending the law of patronage 
in the Church of Scotland, and though he 
was patron of a full dozen of parishes, he 
refused to take for any of them the money 
compensation which the law allowed. Prob- 
ably the duke thought that the abolition of 
patronage was the next best way of helping 
the church to the - position which was advo- 
cated so earnestly in the ‘‘ Letter to the Peers 
from a Peer’s Son.”” He may have dreamt, 
too, that it would smooth the way toa 
union with the Non-conformist churches. 
In this, like other good men, he was utterly 
mistaken. It only led the Non-conformist 
churches to demand disestablishment. This 
seems to have irritated the duke, for his 
tone against the disestablishment movement 
has been one of great bitterness. Probably 
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he has felt himself in a false position as to 
the church question all along; and the sense 
of disappointment and embarrassment does 
rot tend to make the temper amiable. 

Early in life the duke married the eldest 
daughter of the duke and duchess of Suth- 


erland, a lady of eminent goodness, whose 


influence on him and on all who frequented 
his house was remarkably pure and whole- 
some. There seems to have been some- 
thing like a spell about it. Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe was greatly captivated by the Argylls, . 
as well as by the Sutherland family. When 
Dr. Livingstone left Inverary Castle after a 
week’s visit, he declared it was the happiest 
week of his life. The late Dr. Guthrie was 
a welcome guest at the Castle and at Argyll 
Lodge; and on such matters as ragged 
schools and the welfare of the people at 
large, found in the duke a most sympathetic 
coadjutor. The present duchess is a daugh- 
ter of an English bishop, a lady, it is under- 
stood, of great Christian excellence. 

It will be. observed that the duke has 
agreed to preside at the reception to be 
given by the Presbyterians of London to the 
members of the General Presbyterian Coun- 
cilnext July. Every one must feel that here 
he will be the right man in the right place. 
No man. could more suitably preside over 
such a meeting than the representative of a 
family which’ gave such valuable help three 
centuries ago in planting the Presbyterian 
tree in Scotland, which watered it with the 
blood of an illustrious martyr, and which 
has all along been conspicuous, among the 
noble: families of Scotland, for vigor of 
intellect, purity of character, love of liberty 
and love of country. | 


CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE. 
LOUISA MURRAY. 


The story of Margaret Gordon’s mother 
was a strangely romantic one. She was the 
daughter of a man who kept the canteen for 
the soldiers’ quarters on Prince Edward 
Island, but in the midst of such unfavorable 
circumstances she grew up a modest and 
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high-minded girl—‘‘a pearl,’’ as George 
Eliot makes the little mother say of Mirah, 
‘fonly washed by the mud that surrounded 
her.”’ She was beautiful, too, with a re 
fined and delicate beauty which seemed 
almost a miracle in so discordant an environ- 
ment. She had golden brown hair, blue 


eyes, finely moulded features, with — that 
transparently clear and fair complexion, a 
delicate rose tint relieving it from paleness, 
which is perhaps never seen in such perfec- 
tion as in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Her figure was as perfect as her face, tall, 
graceful, perfectly formed, and with a re- 
markable air of distinction in her carriage 


-hood. 


and walk. In fact, she has been described 
to the writer as one of nature’s wonders. 
When she was scarcely sixteen the surgeon 
of a regiment stationed on Prince Edward 
Island fell in love with her and married her. 
He was ‘‘one of the Gordons of Aberdeen,”’ 
but he was poor, and his marriage with this 
beautiful island goddess ruined his pros- 
pects. He left the army and went to Hali- 
fax, where he practiced his profession with 
good success, but he died in a few years, 
leaving his wife and four young children 
penniless. Dr. Gordon’s family had never 
forgiven his imprudent marriage, but on 
hearing of his death a married sister of his 
wrote to Mrs. Gordon offering to adopt the 
youngest of her two little nieces. The offer 
was accepted, and Margaret, afterward im- 
mortalized as Blumine, was sent to her aunt. 
Mrs. Gordon had now herself and three 
children to support; but she was a woman 


of great spirit and energy, and as no other 
_ source seemed open, she took in plain sew- 
| ing—not so hopeless a means of making a’ 


living as it would be to-day. Gentlemen’s 


_ shirts were then pieces of curiously elabo- 
_ rate work, with frills and ruffles, and end- 
' less rows of fine stitching, and a skillful 
_ seamstress received high prices for making 


them. Mrs. Gordon had a friend in the 
wife of the town major of Halifax, who had 
been kind to her during her husband’s life- 
time, and through her she got constant em- 
ployment from the officers of the garrison, 
and managed to make an independent liveli- 
But the romance of her life had not 
yet ended. One day a young man, after- 
ward well known in London as at the head 
of his profession, but then only the surgeon 
of a regiment stationed in Halifax, called 
at Mrs. Gordon’s house to order a set of 
shirts. He said afterward that he was sc 
much astonished at her _ extraordinary 
beauty, then only in its full perfection, and 
her graceful and dignified manners, that 
his first impulse was to apologize for having 
made a mistake, as he could not suppose 
that this queenly woman could be the seam- 
stress he expected to see. Before he left 
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the house he was deeply in love, and, 
though it was not without difficulty he won 
her consent to a step apparently so injurious 
to all his worldly interests, they were mar- 
ried. Immediately after their marriage 
Mr. Guthrie’s regiment was ordered to 
Spain, where Wellington had just com- 
menced his campaign. Mr. Guthrie went 
with his regiment, having first settled his 


wife and her children, whom he always re- 


garded as his own, in a small house in Lon- 
don. There, till the war was over, Mrs. 
Guthrie lived in strict retirement, and 
with such prudent economy that when her 
husband returned she was able to place in 
his hands nearly all the money with which 
he had supplied her. Then Mr. Guthrie 
left the army, took a handsome house in the 
most fashionable part of London, and 
through the friendship of the great duke, 
which he had gained in the Peninsula, 
added to his own skill, soon won fame and 
wealth, and was made the head of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, his. wife presiding 
over his Juxurious establishment as if ‘‘to 
the manor born.” Meanwhile Margaret 
_ remained with her aunt in Scotland. ‘Tall 
and fair, she had inherited her mother’s 
beauty, softened into a gentler, sweeter, 
more submissive type. Carlyle speaks of 
her aunt being poor as well as: proud, but 
she had relations who were both able and 
willing to introduce their lovely cousin into 
the best society of Scotland when she was 
old enough to make what they considered a 
suitable marriage. Till this time she lived 
quietly with her aunt in the little town of 
Kirkcaldy, taking lessons in languages and 
literature from Edward Irving, and other 
lessons, which it had not been thought nec- 
essary to guard against, from his friend 
Carlyle. When her romantic friendship, or 
love, whichever we may call it, for the 
clever young schoolmaster became known 
to her aunt, she was hurried away from 
Kirkcaldy. A few months later she was 
‘brought out in Edinburgh, and at once 
became the reigning belle. She had scores 
of lovers, refused many eligible offers, and 
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finally made what was considered a fortu- 
nate and happy marriage with Mr. Banner- 
man, a young man of family, and heir to a 
baronetcy and a large property, for which 
he had not long to wait. He got into Par- 
liament, and was of sufficient political im- 
portance to be sent out to Nova Scotia as 
governor; and so, by the strange turning 
of fortune’s wheel, Margaret reigned as a 
little queen in Halifax, where her mother 
had once sewed ‘‘seam, and gusset, and 
band”’ for her living, though. under happier 
auspices than the heroine of the famous song. 


LONDON WITS. 


‘*One evening Artemus Ward and I,”’ says 
Howard Paul, in some reminiscences of. the 
London Savage--Club in the Mew. York 
World, ‘‘were urging Byron to go, to.the 
United States. Artemus was praising the 
oysters, terrapin, and rye whiskey of his 
native land, and I incidentally remarked 
that he would enlarge his sphere of ob- 
servation if he’ made the. voyage. ‘In 
point of fact,’ said I, ‘you’d find new types, 
fresh dramatic combinations, unused mate- 
rial;’ and I concluded by remarking in a 
perfunctory manner: ‘Every dramatist 
should go to America.’ Byron listened 
attentively and merrily replied: ‘’Pon my 
soul, I can’t see the great pull in going to 
America. Shakespeare didn’t go to America 
and he made quite a name as a playwright.’ 
Exit Byron.” 

Henry S. Leigh, the author of the ‘‘ Carols 
of Cockayne’’ and endless clever vers de 
soctete in the comic periodicals of the day, 
was a quaint-looking, ill-dressed man who 
had a tooth out in front, which gave his 
mouth an odd expression, and his nose had 
a rubicund tint. One day a member brought 
into the club a strange old gentleman, evi- 
dently an Oriental, who wore a pink turban 
and ‘whose complexion suggested parchment. 
He mumbled in some foreign tongue un- 
known to us all. Harry Leigh spotted the 
old man, and, being a linguist, pricked up 
his critical ears. 
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‘*What language is he worrying?” I asked. 

‘‘l’m blest if I know,” retorted Leigh. 
“‘Tt must be gum Arabic.” 

It was James Albery who told Arthur 
Matthison, a discontented, peppery member, 
‘‘that if he ever went to Heaven he’d kick 
up a row with the angels because his halo 
didn’t fit him.”” And one day, when a bank- 
rupt manager who had struggled against bad 
business came into the club and announced 
that all his chairs and benches. had been 
seized, Albery dryly observed: ‘‘ I’m certain 
that is the first time in the history of this 
theater when the seats were all taken.”’ 

Frank Burnand, the editor of Punch, was 
brought into the club one night by W. S. 
Gilbert, and there was a gay spirit abroad 
after the Saturday dinner. In the course of 
conversation Gilbert said; ‘‘ Burnand, I sup- 
pose you receive quantities of funny copy 
from outside people, don’t you?” Burnand 
was off his guard and replied, ‘‘ Lots.” 
Gilbert’s hard face relaxed a little as he 
added: ‘‘Why the deuce don’t you put 
some of it in Punch, then?”’ The laugh was 
certainly on the side of the librettist. 


EDITORS AND MSS. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance who 
‘‘ writes for the magazines’’ has been com- 
plaining to me that the wicked editors won’t 
leave manuscripts alone. This is one of the 
paradoxes of literature, it may be remarked. 
A writer objects when the editors leave his 
MSS. so severely alone that they cannot get 
into print; he also protests when they get 
into print because the editor does not favor 
them with sufficient inattention. Really, 
_ however, my magazinist is not so unreasona- 
ble as he might appear at first sight. In 
business terms he objects to being treated 
upon that principle which led Mark Lemon 
to blue-pencil out of the rich man’s Punch 
the most powerful clause in Tom Hood’s 
arraignment of the rich man’s selfishness in 
his ‘‘Song of the Shirt.’”’ The trouble with 
the magazine JUiterateurs is that it has 
become a fashion to dress all manuscripts 


which find favor in those periodicals with an 
editorial scalpel. My friend claims that it is 
almost impossible to get an article printed as 
it is written. Not only that, but that the 
articles are persistently emasculated by 
hands incompetent to touch without destroy- 
ing them, and that no article will be accepted 
by a magazine unless this privilege is accorded 
the purchaser. This fact may account for 
the puerility of so much of the magazine 
literature of the present. It is a generally 
conceded fact that a magazine editor, male 
or female, is only eligible for that position 
when he or she is unfit for any other walk in 
literary life. It can be understood, therefore, 
how the works of people competent to write 
must suffer from their critical offices; how 
their feeble hands must revel in the task of 
dissecting the backbone out of a subject and 
reducing it to their own vapid level. There 
is small choice of redress or defense that I 
can see for the victim of the magazine 
editor. He must either become so great 
that no one dare mutilate his work, or give 
up writing for the magazines. In the former 
instance he would doubtless give up writing 
for them anyhow, so the selection narrows 
itself down to the choice proverbially credited 
to Hobson. As aman could not very well 
be worse off than when he tries to makeva 
living off the magazines, his loss would be 
no heart-breaking one, while it would be the 
gain of a large class of ladies, young and old, 
with just brains enough to reach the level of 
the editor, and not enough to be of any 
other sort of literary service to them. 


DEV, hey ck. OB 


Rev. Edward Payson Roe, the well known 
author, died suddenly last Thursday night, 
July roth, of neuralgia of the heart, at his 
home at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. Mr. Roe 
was born in New Windsor, N. Y., in 1838. 
He graduated at Williams College, and 
studied for the ministry at Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary. In 1862 he became chap- 
lain of the Second N. Y. V., Harris Light 
Cavalry, and was in a number of engage- 
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ments. In 1864 he took part in the raid on 
Richmond in which Col. Dalgren was killed, 
and was afterward chaplain at Fortress Mon- 
roe. At the close of the war he became the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at High- 
land Falls, N. Y., where he remained until 
1874, when he removed to Cornwall. Here 
he began the cultivation of small fruits, for 
which vocation he seemed to have a special 
aptitude, and his success was such as to 
give him a wide reputation and to furnish 
him with the practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject which he afterwards utilized in his writ- 
ings. His first important venture as an 
author was inspired by the great Chicago 
fire, and appeared in the novel ‘‘ Barriers 
Burned Away.” Other works of fiction 
followed in rapid succession, some of them 
superior in literary quality to ‘‘ Barriers 
Burned Away,” but none more popular. 
Among them were: ‘‘The Opening of a 
Chestnut Burr,” ‘‘ Near to Nature’s Heart,”’ 
‘‘From Jest to Earnest,” ‘‘A Day of Fate,” 
‘‘Without.a Home,” and ‘‘A Knight of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ ‘‘ An Original Belle”’ 
was a Story of the war of the rebellion, and 
a leading feature of it was a description of the 
anti-draft riots in New York.  ‘‘ Miss Lou’”’ 
is his last work, and it is now in the hands 
of the publisher. One of his most attractive 
books is ‘‘ Nature’s Serial Story,’’ charmingly 
illustrated by Mr. William Hamilton Gib- 
son. Mr. Roe wrote some other stories, and 
some works on horticulture, and it is said 
that the aggregate circulation of his works 
of fiction exceeds that attained by those of 
any other American writer. 

Mr. Roe’s phenomenal success as a writer 
of fiction was extremely gratifying and 
encouraging from the moral standpoint. His 
aims were invariably pure and elevated, and 
the general effect of his work was to stimu- 
late the moral sense and to cultivate the 
spiritual powers. That such fiction should 
be welcomed by hundreds of thousands of 
readers shows an aptitude for moral culture 
in this direction, which is an offset to the 
popularity of unworthy and _ deleterious 
novels. He had a wide mission in the field 
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of story writing, and he worked indefati- 
gably in its cultivation. _ Now that he is cut 
down in the midst of his labors, we think 
more of the man himself than his work, 
however attractive and excellent. As aman 
he grew riper and stronger with every year 
of earnest activity. His friendships increased 
in numbers and strength. His recent hospi- 
talities on successive summer days to his 
brother authors and then to his brother cler- 
gymen, are now hallowed recollections with 
those who wait for the summons which has 
called him to higher and holier fellowship. 
May we all, like him, be able to continue at 
our work until the voice of the Master bids 
us to enter into the rest that remaineth. 


AUTHORS AT WORK. 


BY WILLIAM ANDREWS, F. R. H. S. 
it. 


Trollope never attached any importance 
to a writing mood, to use his own phrase, 
he sat down to work just ‘‘as a cobbler sits 
down to make shoes.’’ When at home he 
rose at from half-past four to five o’clock 
daily, and, attired in his dressing-gown, he 
went to his writing-room. During the 
cold weather his old and favorite Irish ser- 
vant made a fire in it before he arrived. 
He placed a watch before him, and he 
trained himself to write two hundred and 
fifty words every fifteen minutes, and he 
says that he was able to perform the feat 
as regularly as his watch went. 

He believed that a serial was spoiled if 
written month by month as_ published. 
Only once during his long career did he 


‘commence publishing a story before the 


manuscript was completed, and that was 
‘‘Framley Parsonage,’ in the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine. It is admitted to be 
one of his best books. He wielded the pen 
of a ready writer for nearly forty years, and 
in this period produced an enormous quan- 
tity of work, and stands in this respect 
almost on a level with Sir Walter Scott. 
No writer of the highest genius wrote like 
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Trollope, though it was Keat’s habit to 
write a certain number of lines a day when 
he was engaged on ‘‘ Endymion.” Emerson 
remarks, ‘‘A poet must wait many days in 
order to glorify one.”’ 

The late Bishop Wilberforce managed to 
write in his chaise even when driven over 


~ 
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rough roads, as well as in railway carriages. 
His lordship appeared to be able to use his 
pen in most unlikely quarters. 

Among authors noted as early risers must 
be included Charles Dickens. 
us how the solemn and still solitude of the 
morning had a charm for him. It was sel- 
dom that he wrote before breakfast; as a 
rule he confined ‘his writing between the 


Fauts’. SKeTcH 


He has told ° 


hours of breakfast and luncheon. Dickens 
was by no means a rapid writer. When en- 
gaged ona novel he regarded three of his 
not very large pages of manuscript a good 
day’s work, and four as excellent. He did 
not re-copy his writings, although they con- 
tained numerous corrections, which, how- 
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ever, were clearly made. Prior to com- 
mencing a new story he suffered much from 
despondency. He spoke of himself as 
‘‘going round and round the idea, as you 
see a bird in his cage go about his sugar 
before he touches it.’”’ Dickens’ love of 
order was very marked, and his writing 
materials were always neatly arranged, and 
his household was a model of order. The 
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highways and by-ways of London were 
familiar to him, and many happy hours were 
spent rambling in them. He had a theory 
that the number of hours engaged in liter- 
ary labor should have a corresponding time 
spent in pedestrian exercise, and he fre- 
quently enjoyed a twenty miles walk. 
Thackeray was not very particular as to 
the place or time when he wrote. He liked 
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to perform his literary labors in a pleasant 
room. It is certain, from the large number 
of books that he produced in a limited time, 
that he must have written at a considerable 
speed. He had also the happy faculty of be- 


ing able to dictate his works when compos- 


ing them. 

Previous to commencing a book George 
Eliot would read all she could find bearing 
-on the subject. Sometimes she would study 
over a thousand works to write one book. 


She spared no pains in perfecting her pro- 
ductions. 

Charles Reade wrote much and well. He 
rose at eight o’clock, took breakfast at nine, 
and at ten commenced his literary work, 
which usually lasted until two in the after- 
noon. He wrote in his drawing-room, and 
when the French windows were closed no 
sounds from the street could be _ heard, 


When once fairly on the way with a novel 
he worked with rapidity. He wrote witha 
large pen, with very black ink, on large 
sheets of drab-colored paper. Each sheet 
was numbered as written and thrown on the 
floor, which, after a few hours’ writing, was 
completely covered. A maid-servant gath- 
ered up the manuscript, which, after being 
put in order, was sent to a copyist, who 
made, in a round hand, a clear copy. Mr. 
Reade then went carefully over it, making 
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improvements by omissions and additions. 
The revised sheets were once more copied 
for the printer. Heseldom dictated a story, 
but had not any objection to the company 
of a friend in his room when busy with his 
pen. He would sometimes relieve the mo- 
notony of his work by watching a game of 
tennis on his lawn, or the gambols of his 
tame hares, or the traffic passing in the street, 
at the bottom of his garden. Mr. Reade 
did not take any lunch; he dined late and 
usually finished the day with a visit to the 
theatre. 

Alphonse Daudet, the greatest of living 
French novelists, is a painstaking man and 
usually spends a year in writing a story. 
He takes a deep interest in his work; in- 
deed, it seems to get the mastery over him. 
And, when engaged on ‘‘ Le Nabob,”’ he 
worked about twenty hours a day. He re- 
lated to an interviewer his method of work, 
and it transpires that he carries about with 
him a small box and enters in it notes bear- 
ing on his subject. Next he reproduces his 
jottings and expands them, and, as he com- 
pletes the items, he severs them out of his 
list. His wife then takes the manuscript in 
hand and makes a clear copy, and, at the 
same time, corrects any slight errors of re- 
dundancy. Daudet goes carefully over it, 
making additions and polishing according 
to his fancy. It is afterward re-written for 
' the press. 

In answer to a correspondent, Philip G. 
Hamerton detailed particulars of his method 
of work. Said Mr. Hamerton in his inter- 
esting letter, ‘‘I think that there are two 
main qualities to be kept in view in literary 
composition —freshness and finish. The 
best way, in my opinion, of attaining both 
is to aim at freshness in the rough draft, 
with little regard to perfection of expres- 
sion; the finish can be given by copious 
subsequent corrections, even to the extent of 
writing all over again when there is time. 


Whenever possible, I would assimilate liter- — 


ary to pictorial execution by treating the 
rough draft as a rapid and vigorous sketch, 
without any regard to delicacy of workman- 


ship; then I would write from this a second 
work, retaining as much as possible the 
freshness of the first, but correcting the 
oversights and errors which are due to 
rapidity.” ee 

One of his books, he says, was penned as 
a private diary, then he made a rough and 
rapid manuscript with a lead pencil, and 
subsequently re-wrote it for the printer, 
especially with a view to concentration. 
Mr. Hamerton states that he used short- 
hand for one volume, which enabled him to 
write it quickly, but he found much trouble 
in reading it, and he does not recommend 
it for literary purposes. 

Referring to his work: ‘‘‘ The Intellectual 
Life’ was begun in quite a different form 
(not in letters), and many pages were writ- 
ten before I concluded that it was heavy, 
and that letters would give a lighter and 
less didactic appearance.’”’ We are told that 
his story ‘‘Marmone”’ was partly written 
and put aside, and it was not until solicited 
by Messrs. Roberts Brothers for a book for 
their ‘‘No Name Series” that he completed 
it. The earlier part of the novel was written 
three times over. 

In concluding his letter he says: ‘‘I 
have sometimes, instead of re-writing, sent 
a corrected rough draft to a type-writer. 
There is an economy of time in this, and 
the work can be corrected in the type- 
writer's copy; but,-on the whole, for very 
careful finished work, I think the old plan of 
re-writing the whole manuscript is superior.”’ 


THINGS I, DON’T LIKE. 
BY A GRUMBLER. 

Of course you and I may differ, dear 
reader, but after all there are many likes and 
dislikes in which we agree. For instance: 

I don’t like to see a physician, who is noted 
as an advocate of temperance reform, and 
an officer in a temperance organization, fill 
prescriptions for himself from the brandy 
and whisky bottles at a drug store. 

I don’t like to see a farmer using a plow 
that does no more than scratch the surface: 
of the earth. | 
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I don’t like to see a woman so devoted to 
church duties as to neglect the wants of her 
children at home. 

I don’t like to see a man who cares more 
for the meetings of the club, or the lodge to 
which he belongs, than for the society of his 
own family. 

I don’t like to hear children take up the 
thread of a conversation in which their father 
or mother is engaged, and tell the story their 
own way. 

I don’t like to hear a great, honored and 
aged minister of the gospel, say that on a 
tour which he is about to take he is going to 
do ‘‘as I darn please.” — 

I don’t like to see a young man show more 
love for perfumery and face powder than for 
soap and water. 

I don’t like to hear aman condemn swear- 
ing who indulges in substitutes for it. 

I don’t like to see a merchant bite a nail 
in two to make the scales balance. | 

I don’t like to see a man who is opposed 
to Sabbath breaking arrange his business 
so that it will suffer unless he works on 
Sunday. | 

I don’t like to hear a man apologize for 
his best efforts. 

I don’t like to see a man trying to carry 
water on both shoulders. 7 

I don’t like to hear a man complain at the 
cost of dainties or luxuries for his family, 
and smoke fine cigars. 

I don’t like to see a mother do all the 
household work and allow her daughter to 
practice on the piano instead of giving her 
assistance. 

I don’t like an organ in the church and 
no hymn books in the pews. 

I don’t like to see a smile and a frown 
struggling for the mastery. 

I don’t like to see the best apples on the 
top of a barrel, or the best berries on top of 
a box. ? 

I don’t like that old saw about putting the 
best foot foremost. Is is akin to deception. 

I don’t like to hear people justify their 
honesty because it is the best policy. / 

I don’t like to hear a man talk about his 


honest opinion. There is no such thing as 
an ‘‘honest’’ or ‘‘dishonest’’ opinion. 

I don’t like to see a blanket stretched until 
I can hear it tear. 

I don’t like to see a woman chew gum, 
who condemns tobacco. 

I don’t like to see teachers try to please 
their patrons. | 

I don’t like to see a person all smiles 
abroad, and all frowns at home. 

I don’t like people who are religious on 
Sunday, but care nothing about morality on 
week days. 

I don’t like the man who says there is no 
friendship in business. 

I don’t like the woman who thinks more 
of her society relations than she does of her 
baby. 

I don’t like women who don’t love children. 

I don’t like a man who gives more atten- 
tion to his horse or dog than he does to his 
boy. 

I don’t like a man who. always cries at 
home and laughs in company. 

I don’t like the politician who wants to kiss 
the children, and hold the calf while the 
voter milks the cow. 


GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSES, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 
Ill. | 

We have-already mentioned the fact that 
as early as 1840 the firm created a sensation 
in the religious world by the publication of 
the works of the so-called Tractarian School, 
beginning with the famous ‘‘ Tract go.”’ In 
this undertaking they followed the advice of 
the Rev. Dr. Whittingham of the Episcopal 
Church, then Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of New York. A few years later, 
when the Rev. Doctor had become the 


| Bishop of Maryland, he addressed another 


letter to the firm—this time not one of 
encouragement, but of warning. In solemn 
language he denounced their publication of 


the works of the modern evolutionist school, _ 


such as those of Darwin, Spencer, and 
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Huxley, for which he told them they would 
be punished in this world and the next. 
Mr. W. H. Appleton, in his reply, recalled 
to the Bishop his advice respecting the 
Tractarian publications, and took the ground 
that a publisher’s imprint is not an absolute 
indorsement of the contents of the book, or 


an approval of its arguments and its tend-. 


ency, but simply a guarantee that the book 
possesses merit and is free from immorality. 
In the case of all scientific works, indeed, 
the more widely they are known, the more 
likely are their arguments to be keenly dis- 
cussed, and either confirmed or refuted. It 
is strange to-day to recall the state of things 
when an eminent firm was urged to sup- 
press, as far as it could, such an epoch- 
making writer as Darwin. Although the 
members of the firm were very strong church 
people, they felt that they were doing no 
injury to the faith of any one, by letting 
the world know what modern science was 
doing. 

No other firm, it is said, has issued works 
for every one of the leaders of modern 
scientific thought as this house has done. 
For this distinction they are indebted to 
Professor Youmans, one of the foremost 
representatives of advanced ideas in Amer- 
ica. After the publication of his own works, 
‘*Chemistry’’ and ‘‘ Household Science,”’ 
and the editing of ‘‘ Correlation of Forces,”’ 
and ‘‘The Culture Demanded by Modern 
Life,” Prof. Youmans became deeply inter- 
ested in the work of reproducing in this coun- 
try a valuable line of foreign books, which 


were very much neglected by the publishers. . 


Among the earliest in which he took special 
interest, and urged the Appletons to pub- 
lish, were those of Whewell, Buckle, Dar- 


win’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,” and the books of. 


Spencer and Tyndall. He became especially 
interested in the philosophical writings of 
Herbert Spencer, and was convinced, from 
the outset, that they were destined to exer- 
cise great influence in this country. At 
that time Mr. Spencer was almost absolutely 
unknown to American readers., Accidentally 
getting hold of one of the English pro- 
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grammes of the ‘‘System,’’ which was to 
be issued in parts to annual subscribers, 
Youmans wrote to Mr. Spencer, volunteer- 
ing to aid the project in this country. Mr. 
Spencer replied that, to justify the expense 
of an American edition, he should need two 
hundred and fifty more names than he had 
already secured at home. Professor You- 
mans promptly secured the list, and not 
satisfied with that, he induced the Apple- 
tons to reprint Mr. Spencer’s earlier works, 
which, he felt satisfied, would be appreciated 
by intelligent people. On condition that 
the author should be paid a publisher’s 
copyright, at the customary American rate, 
he engaged to make these works known by 
writing freely for the public press, and in 
other ways. The ‘‘ Education’”’ was published 
first, and has proved the most popular of. 
Mr. Spencer’s books. The ‘‘Essays”’ were 
issued soon after, and the successive divisions 
of the ‘‘Philosophy,”’ and of the ‘‘Descriptive 
Sociology,’’ have been put forth in book form 
as fast as completed. Mr. Spencer’s Ameri- 
can admirers will be pleased to learn that 
upwards of a hundred thousand copies of 
his books have been sold in this country. 
Professor Youmans was drawn into this 
work at first by a desire to assist a foreign 
author in carrying ona great enterprise, of 
importance to the world, by paying him for 
his books as we pay domestic authors. The 
Appletons were among the first American 
publishers to recognize the justness of this 
principle, and to voluntarily act upon it. 
As they agreed to extend its application, 
Professor Youmans negotiated with other 
English writers for the reproduction of their 
books in this country, interesting himself 
chiefly, of course, in scientific and philo- 
sophical authors, who suffered most from 


-lack of international copyright, because their 


productions were in comparatively small 
demand. He visited England several times, 
mainly with a view of inducing leading 
writers to cultivate direct relations with 
American publishers and get payment for 
their books; and, as a result of his exertions, 
the works of Huxley, Lubbock, Lecky, Dar- 


os 
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win, Lyell, Bain, Tyndall, Maudsley, Sully, 
Matthien, Williams, Hinton, Bastian, Ros- 
coe, Simpson, Proctor, Helmholtz, Bagehot, 
Mill, Carpenter, and many others, were 
reprinted by the Appletons, every volume 
having first been paid for by them, the same 
as if the authors had been Americans. 
These books have become very popular with 
thoughtful readers, and have had large sales. 

The ‘‘International Scientific Series”’ 
grew out of a double purpose: a desire, in 
the first place, on the part of Professor 
Youmans to still further extend this policy 
of securing the advantages of international 
payment to authors by systematic voluntary 
arrangement; and, in the second place, a 


purpose to secure a large number of new 


and popular scientific books on advanced 
subjects by the ablest scientific writers of 
the leading countries. A year was spent in 
Europe making arrangements with authors 
and publishers, and after not a little hard 
labor the series was finally organized on the 
basis of simultaneous publication in London, 
New York, Paris, Leipsic, Milan, and St. 
Petersburg, and of payment to the authors on 
the sales in all countries. The first volume, 
issued in 1872, was Prof. Tyndall’s charm- 
ingly written ‘‘ Forms of Water,’’ and the 
second was Walter Bagehot’s richly sugges- 
tive little work, entitled, ‘‘ Physics and Polli- 
tics.”” These were quickly followed by such 
works as Cook’s ‘‘New Chemistry,’’ Spen- 
cer’s ‘Study of Sociology,’’ Draper’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science,’’ Schmidt’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism,’”’ and others of a similar 
character. Fifty-eight volumes have thus 
far been issued. None of these have sold 
more rapidly, or been more eagerly read, 
than ‘‘ The Study of Sociology,’ and Prof. 
Draper’s ‘‘Conflict between Religion and 
Science,’’ though both are especially bold 
m their statements of new ideas. As a 
whole, this series must be pronouneed 
the most brilliant, and certainly the most 
successful popular presentation of scientific 
and philosophical ideas ever attempted. 
Closely connected with the ‘‘ International 


Series”? is the Popular Science Monthly, 
Prof. Youmans had persuaded Herbert 
Spencer to write the volume on ‘‘ The Study 
of Sociology”’ for the ‘‘ International Scien- 
tific Series,’’ and it had been arranged that 
the chapters should first appear serially in 
the Contemporary Review in London and in 
some American magazine. In accordance 
with this plan, the advance sheets were sold 
to Zhe Galaxy, of New York. But the 
steamer bringing the first instalment arrived 
too late, it was alleged, for publication at the 
time agreed on, and the bargain was off. 
In this dilemma Prof. Youmans suggested 
to W. H. Appleton the propriety of establish- 
ing a new scientific periodical. The latter 
at once fell in with the scheme, and Prof. 
Youmans went to work. No prospectus 
was issued, and copy, including the first 
chapter of the ‘‘ Study of Sociology —Our 
Need of It ’’—given to the printers; and in 
just thirteen days from the first conception 
of the project, and two days before -the 
issue of Zhe Galaxy, which was to have 
contained the delayed article, the first num- 
ber of Zhe Popular Science Monthly was 
published. This was in 1872. Its success 
was, for a_ scientific periodical, unprece- 
dented. In 1876, a supplement, made up. 
of scientific and philosophical selections. 
from foreign reviews, was published; but 
the Monthly was enlarged the ensuing year, 
and the supplement discontinued. We close 
this brief mention of works of science with 
the Mew York Medjcal Journal, founded in 
1864, with Doctors W. A. Hammond and 
E. S. Dunster as editors. 


Edward Augustus Freeman, D. C. L., 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford, etc., long ago expressed dislike of 
being called ‘‘ Professor’? Freeman. Now, 
he says, he wishes to be spared ‘‘the ugly 
handle of ‘Dr.’” What, then, is he to be 
called? Plain ‘‘Mr.”’ seems insufficient for 
so august a personage. The S¢. James’ 


Gazette suggests that he be called simply 


‘¢ A-Vessir’’ or ‘‘ He-Who-Mustn’t-Be-Con- 
tradicted.”’ | 
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SANS SOUCI. 


A SHEAF OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 


AND VEARS GLIDE BY. 


O changing Time, O restless sand, 
Your flight is old, yet strangely new. 
O lapse of by-gone years, your hand 
Extends to grasp the Future’s, who 
Accepts the clasp, and draws a-nigh, 
And in one long unceasing band 
The years glide by. 


So quickly do they come and pass, 
When on the rank, spectators, we 
‘Gaze through memory’s faithful glass; 
But when by prophet’s wand, we see 
The future’s shadows, vague or bright, 
How slowly moves the band. And mind, 
Outstripping wingéd shafts of light, 
Leaves year, decade, aye, age behind, 
But years glide by. 


And see ye not, within the line, 
A figure grave, with sable wing? 
O sombre year, perchance ’tis thine 
To overthrow a nation’s king. 
Do bright, glad forms, that follow nigh — 
Speak ruler’s bow at people’s shrine, _ 
When years glide by? 


‘Move on, ye years, at steady pace; 
Your stores of good and evil bring; 
We'll take the one with smiling face, 
Let hope; and trust, the other spring; 
Indulge the smile, repress the sigh; 
And thus the clouds shall sunbeams fling, 
As years glide by. 


CARTHAGE, Mo. MAYRE TWITCHEL. 


MY KING. 


We stood beside the bubbling brook. 

He looked into my eyes, and took 

A fond survey of all I thought, 

Around, seemed magic one had brought,— 
‘*T love but thee!” 


He whispered tender, sweet and low, 

There shot an arrow from a bow, 

It went direct from my own heart, 

With words ’twas clothed with cunning art— 
And 7 love thee! 


Autumnal days were now at hand, 

We joyed to.chase the golden land — 

The birds sang sweetly all the time, 

Still sang he on — ‘‘ Till death I’m thine, 
I love but thee.” 


The black lines have the forest drest, 

The birds at home have gone to rest, 

The earth is cased in icy snow, 

These words thro’ bitter winds do blow,— 
‘* T love but thee!” 


They send a warmth of greatest joy! 

They are like gold without alloy. 

No truer knight was ever found, 

Those old soul words, they know no bound, 
I Jove but thee! 


His smile it cheers and brings a boon, 
For chilly blasts there is no room, 
The eagle king has sought his home, 
My noble king to me has flown, 

And I 4ve thee! 


The summer birds have built their nests, 
And donned themselves in gayest vests, 
So stands my king in glittering mail, 
‘*T'll wed but thee!” Ah! he’ll not fail 
To ove but me! 


CLEVELAND, O. MABELLE B, BIGGART. 


CLOSE OF A SUMMER DAY. 


Purplish clouds hang in the gilded west; 
Their edges all aglow with molten gold; 

The far horizon, broke by mountain crest, 
Within its confines softened colors hold: 

And all the sky, with varied clouds bespread, 
Reflects the splendor of the setting sun. 


Flowers wait in patience for the dew, 

Which soon will bathe each petaled, fragrant face; 
The clover folds its triple leaves, to woo 

The evening breeze that’s sure to come apace: 
And each bird hies, his rest and daily bread 

To share with those for whom he’s toiled and won. 


Cooling grass, with quiet, drowsy mien, 

Invites the fire-fly to sport amid its blades; 

Their flashing lights danceo’er the deep’ning green, 
Till all succumbs to sleep, in night’s cool shades: 
The coming stars now figure over Head, 

And night proclaims the heated day is done. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 4, 1888. PHEBE. WHITE. 
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QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 


MAN’S VERBAL CONDITIONS AND 


RELATIONS. 


All men on earth, like verbs, alas! must de, 


And ao, and suffer; 
Though unto some the road, we see, 
Is smooth or rougher; 


Whilst ¢ransitive as to our sojourn here, 


Our guilt must still ztransttive appear. 


First, like the verb, in all this fair creation 


It is our lot to grace— 


Endowed or unendowed with animation — 


Man holds the foremost place, 
And gives a purpose and a point to all 


That lives and moves on this terrestrial ball. 


Like verbs, we have our uses and abuses— 


We bless, anon we curse; 

The varied influences the race diffuses 
For better or for worse, 

Are like the flora which is won to birth 


From out the bosom of the teeming earth. 


Our subject is the God who doth behold 
Our every action, 


And by whose grace our will should be con- 


trolled 
In each transaction; 


Whose praise we should express, whose serv- 


ants be, 


With whose all-perfect mind we should agree. 


Our odject is to glorify and bless 
The mighty Lord of all— 


To live a life of blameless righteousness, 


Free from all shameful thrall, 


And in each suffering child of earth to see 


The image of the self-same Deity. 


Like verbs, we have our various moods, 
And different /enses, 


All which may vary with the magnitude 


Of our pretences: 
Indicative, imperative, potential, 
- Infinitive, and consequential. 


’Tis not alone in all the present gives, 
Our earthly lot is cast, 

In the fair future each free spirit lives, 
As in the hoary past. 


Life may be measured by the rule of time — 
Thcught is unlimited by space or clime. 


Thus, like the verb, the noblest part of speech— 
High-throned above the rest 
Of all His works— man best can know and 
teach 
That Power which all hath blest, 
And through the universe proclaim 
The Eternal Architect’s all-glorious name. 


Avon, N. Y. HENRY FAULKNER DARNELL, D. D. 


ADDITIONAL MUSICAL POEMS. 


A German composer named Graun, 
When Frederic came to the Craun, 
Composed a motette 
Which, don’t you forgette, 
Was rather too good to put daun. 


That eminent Frenchman Halévy, 
Ne’er fought in the army or névy, 
Yet musical work 
He never would shork; 
He always ate turkey with grévy. 


There was a composer, named Spohr 
Whose works were a hundred or mohr; 
His great work ‘‘ Jessonda”’ 
Long time was a wonda, 
But now his successes are ohr. 


And lastly we speak about Weber, 
Who wrote without trouble or leber 
He ne’er was pedantic 
But always romantic. 
And Meyerbeer oft was his neber. 


EARTH. 


‘‘ What is earth, sexton? A place to dig graves. 


What is earth, rich man? A place to work slaves. 
What is earth, greybeard? A place to grow old. 
What is earth, miser? A place to dig gold. 
What is earth, schoolboy? A place for my play. 
What is earth, maiden? A place to be gay. 
What is earth, seamstress? A place where I weep. 
What is earth, sluggard? A good place to sleep. 
What is earth, soldier? A place for a battle. 
What is earth, herdsman? A place to raise cattle. 
What is earth, widow? A place of true sorrow. 
Whatis earth, tradesman? [’ll tell you to-morrow. 
What is earth, sick man? ’Tis nothing to me, 
What is earth, sailor? My home is the sea. 
What is earth, statesman? A place to win fame. 
What is earth, author? I’ll write there my name. 
What is earth, monarch? For my realm itis given. 
What is earth, Christian? The gateway of heaven.” 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Librarian Poole, of the Chicago Public 
Library, whose ‘‘ Index to Périodical Liter- 
ature” has made his name familiar in every 
country where English is spoken, began the 
preparation of the work when he was a 
Sophomore at Yale College in 1848. 

George Parsons Lathrop says in The 
Epoch that he remembers Bayard Taylor 
saying that when he was stranded in Lon- 
don, owing to the failure of his banker, 
Thackeray pulled out his bank book and 
said: ‘‘I am three hundred pounds ahead. 
If that is any use to you, take it.” 

Miss Frances ‘E. Willard’s ‘‘ Woman in 
the Pulpit,” just issued by D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, is especially timely in view of the 
recent discussion in regard to admitting 
women into church conferences. ‘The. sub- 
ject is treated in a bright, logical, sensible 
manner that will interest readers on both 
sides of the question. 

‘¢ Always with a book in your hand, Miss 
_ Breezy,” said a Chicago young man _ smil- 
ingly, as he seated himself in the parlor for 
an evening call; ‘‘ you. seem devoted to 
literature.”” ‘‘Oh,.I am,” returned the 
young lady with genteel enthusiasm, ‘“‘ I 
read everything.” ‘‘What are you reading 
now?” ‘**QOld Sleuth the Detective.’ ”’ 

- At the height of his troubles, when things 
went very badly, the expenses of the vast 
theatre being ruinous, Charles Mathews one 
morning saw a ballet-girl in a dark corner 
of the stage, crying bitterly, and evidently 
in pain. The ever-gay comedian at once 


jauntily approached her (for nothing, seem-. 


ingly, could dash his spirits), and said, 
cheerily, ‘‘ What’s the matter, my dear?”’ 


The girl sobbed in reply, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Mathews, I am in such pain! I have got 
such a dreadful toothache!’ ‘‘ Tooth- 


ache!”’ said he; ‘‘ poor thing, I am so sorry. 
I'll let you off rehearsal; go and have the 
tooth out.” ‘‘I can’t, Mr. Mathews.’’ 
‘*Can’t; why not?” said. he. ‘‘I c-a-n't 
aff-o-rd it,” blubbered the girl. ‘‘Can’t 


afford it! Nonsense!’’ answered Mathews; 
‘‘run round the corner to St. Martin's Lane, 
where you will get rid of it for a shilling.”’ 
‘*But I haven’t g-o-t a shilling, Mr. 
Mathews.”’ ‘‘ Not got a shilling?” he re- 
plied at once; ‘‘neither have I. But come 
into the green-room, and I will take your 
tooth out myself! ”’ 

A well-known character of East Glouces- 
ter, named Captain Cook, who follows the 
sea for a livelihood, once informed Dr. 
Holmes that the last fisherman who had 
hired his boat was Dr. Brooks. ‘‘ He was 
very pleasant company,’’ Captain Cook was 
kind enough to say, ‘‘ but he swore a good 
deal for a clergyman.’”’ ‘‘He did what?”’ 
inquired Dr. Holmes, aghast. ‘‘ He swore,”’ 
stoutly reiterated Captain Cook. ‘‘Oh, 
nonsense, I don’t believe it,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘ Well, what do you call this?” in- 
quired the old fisherman; ‘‘he got a had- 
dock on his hook, and he had a great deal 
of trouble to get it near the boat. At last 
he landed him, and I said, said I: ‘ Well, 
for a haddock, that fish pulled d—d hard.’ 
‘Yes, he did,’ said Dr. Brooks. Now, what’s 
that but swearing? ”’ 

The courts of law have furnished us at 
various times with very witty and amusing 
remarks, lawyers and prisoners alike being 
guilty on this score. Doubtless, every one 
has heard of the Irishman who, in réply 
to the question, ‘‘ Guilty, or not guilty?” 
said ‘‘ he would like to hear the evidence 
before he would plead.’’ Curran, the Irish 
advocate, on one occasion was out walking 
with a friend who was extremely punctilious 
in his conversation. The latter, hearing a 
person near him say cur’osity for curiosity, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ How that man murders the 
English language!’’ ‘‘ Not sobad as that,”’ 
replied Curran; ‘‘he has only knocked an z 
out!’’ ‘* Prisoner at the bar,” said a judge, 
‘‘is there anything you wish to say before 
sentence is passed upon you?”’ The prisoner 
looked toward the door, and remarked that 
he would like to say ‘‘ Good evening, if it 
was agreeable to the company.’’ Lord 
Cockburn’s looks, tone, language, and man- 
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ner were always such as to make one think 
that he believed every word he said. On 
one occasion, before he was raised to the 
bench, when defending a murderer, although 
he failed to convince the judge and jurymen 
of the innocence of his client, yet he con- 
vinced the murderer himself that he was 
innocent. Sentence of death was _ pro- 
nounced, and the day of execution fixed 
for the twentieth of January. As Lord 
Cockburn was passing theecondemned man, 
the latter seized him by the gown, saying, 
‘‘T have not got justice, Mr. Cockburn— I 
have not got justice.’’ To this the advocate 
coolly replied: ‘‘ Perhaps not; but you'll 
get it on the twentieth of January.”’ 

Napoleon was a greedy novel reader. 
Andrew Lang, the essayist, says that he was 
one of the most voracious readers of novels 
that ever lived. He was always asking for 
the newest of the new, and, unfortunately, 
even the new romances of his period were 
hopelessly bad. Barbier, his librarian, had 
orders to send parcels of fresh fiction to his 
majesty wherever he might happen to be, 
and great loads of novels followed Napoleon 
to Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia. The 
conqueror was very hard to please. He 
read in shis traveling-carriage, and after 
skimming a few pages, would throw a vol- 
ume that bored him into the highway. He 
might have been tracked by his trail of 
romances. | 

Sir Morell Mackenzie is one of the best 
hated doctors in his profession. His success 
has not made him friends everywhere. He 
is not on speaking terms with the set com- 
prising Sir Andrew Clarke, Sir William Gull, 
and Spencer Wells, of all of whom he has 
often spoken with undisguised contempt. 
Sir Morell is a tall, lean, vigorous, mutton- 
chopped whiskered Scotchman, with digni- 
fied and decided manners. As an operator 
he is unequaled, amd his is the only English 
name recognized by the throat specialists of 
Paris, Berlin, and, above all, Vienna, the 
first school in the world for this specialty. 
His charges are high, three guineas for a 
first consultation, and two for every subse- 
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quent visit, yet his practice is a large one. 
From sixty to eighty patients gather in his 
consultation rooms every morning. 

During Gouverneur Morris’ short mission 
to Great Britain in 1790-91, the subject of 
the impressment of American sailors into 
British men-of-war—a matter of chronic 
complaint throughout our first forty years of 
national life—-came up, and he remarked 
to the Duke of Leeds, with a pithy irony that 
should have made the saying famous, ‘‘I 
believe, my lord, that this is the only instance 
in which we are not treated as aliens.”” One 
of his epigrams on France is worthy of 
Sterne: ‘‘ France is the country where every- 
thing is talked of, and where hardly anything 
is understood.”’ 

Herbert Spencer is in much better health 
now, although he is still restrained from the - 
labor of writing. He is able to work three 
hours a day and dictates everything to a sec-. 
retary. His favorite recreation is billiards, 
and this game has been a source of great 
benefit to him by its gentle exercise and 
entertainment. 

Two sons of a famous novelist are engaged 
in the lucrative business of ‘‘stock and 
station agents” in Victoria. Edward Bulwer 
Lytton Dickens manages the Melbourne 
branch of the business, while Alfred Tenny- 
son Dickens represents the firm in the 
important pastoral centre of Hamilton. A 
son of Anthony Trollope has a sheep station 
in the northern colony of Queensland. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan, composer, and Mad- 
ame Antoinette Sterling, contralto, each re- 
ceived over $5,000 upon ‘‘ The Lost Chord,”’ 
the song which Mr. Sullivan wrote for Mme. 
Sterling, in less than three years from date 
of publication. | 

Mr. Darwin had an interview with M. 
Francisque Sarcey, and the clever French- 
man described it in a letter to his Paris 
journal. M. Sarcey says he expected to 
find in Mr. Darwin a little, broken-down old 
man. He knew that the author of ‘‘The 
Origin of Species’”’ was seventy-six years of 
age; moreover, at the time, Mr. Darwin was 
not very well. M. Sarcey was, therefore, 
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highly surprised and delighted to find him 
as straight as a dart and as robust as an oak. 
His physiognomy reminded the Frenchman 


very much of the portrait of Goethe. M.° 


Sarcey says he looked hale and _ hearty 
enough to live a hundred years and more. 
Mr. Darwin, however, did not seem to be of 
the same opinion. He dwelt on his old age 
very freely, but with a tinge of melancholy. 
‘It is a pity,” said Mr. Darwin, ‘‘to leave 
the world while there are so many more 
things to be done. As I advance in the 


study of nature I discover vaster horizons, 


and I feel that I shall not have the time to 
reach them.’’ M. Sarcey says Mr. Darwin 
confined his ambition to the completion of 
two works he had begun; one is the life of 
his grandfather, who was an illustrious doc- 
tor, and the other a work on vegetable life. 
M. Sarcey concludes his letter with a graphic 
picture of the happy family life of the great 
natural philosopher. 


HISTORICAL. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Decimal arithmetic was invented at Bruges 


in 1602. 
ALASKA. 


Alaska was purchased from Russia for 

$7,200,000, June 20, 1867. 
SLAVERY. 

Total abolition of slavery in all British 

colonies occurred Aug. 1, 1838. 
BURR. 

The trial and acquittal of Aaron Burr on 
the charge of treason took place in Septem- 
ber, 1807. 

QUEBEC. | 

Quebec was settled by the French under 
Champlain July 3, captured by the English 
under Gen. Wolfe Sept. 18, 1759. 

GLASS. 

Glass windows commenced to make their 
appearance in English private houses in 
1180. Glass was first brought to England 
in 663. 


MAINE, 

The Maine settlements were united to 
Massachusetts in 1652; in 1820 Maine 
separated from the Bay State and was 
admitted into the Union as a state. 

BELLOWS. | 

On Egyptian sculptures dating from 
upward of 1500 years B. C. there are rough 
figures of a kind of bellows for the forging 
of tools, the inflation of air being accom- 
plished by working cords with the hands. 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

‘* Dissolving Views in the History of 
Judaism,” by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of 
the Temple Adath Israel, in Boston, is a 
book of uncommon scope and interest. The 
author is distinguished for his erudition, and 
has now given to the public, in book form, 
the series of popular and profound lectures 
delivered at the Temple Adath Israel, the 
past season. The lectures are very learned, 
and are an application of the law of evolu- 
tion to the history of Judaism. In each 
lecture is pictured some prominent person 
of Jewish history, and such character is 
made to stand forth from the background of 
his contemporary age, and to permit the 
whole picture to melt away slowly, and to 
change into the forms of a new person, and 
a new age; thus showing the evolutionary 
progress of religious thought from age to 
age, the differences between two or more 
historical periods, and the remarkable 
changes which have taken place in Judaism 
in a continuous order to this day. The 
mere mention of Rabbi Schindler’s themes 
gives an ample idea of the great historic 
value of his scholarly researches: ‘‘ Moses 
and His Time’; ‘‘Ezra and His Time’; 
‘‘Simon, the Last of the Maccabees’; 
‘*Rabbi Jochanan Ben Saccai and His 
Time’; ‘‘ The Talmud’’; ‘‘ Anan Ben David 
and His Time’; ‘‘Saadia and His Time”’; 
‘‘Abulhassan Jehuda Haleviand His Time”’; 
‘*Moses Maimonides’; ‘‘ Joseph Albo and 
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His Time’; ‘‘Don Isaac Abrabanel and 
His Time’; ‘‘ Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn”’ ; 
‘*TJoseph, Prince of Naxos, and His Time’ ; 
_** Joseph Karo”; ‘‘ Manasse Ben Israel and 
His Time” ; ‘‘Baruch Spinoza and His Time” ; 
‘*Jonathan Ejibeschuetz and His Time’; 
-**Moses Mendelssohn and His Time”; 
‘*Bverne and Heine and Their Time’; 
** Abraham Geigher and His Time” ; ‘‘Moses 
Montefiore and His Time’’; ‘‘ Rabbi Isaac 
M. Wise and His Time’”’; and ‘‘ The Present 


Hour.”’ Boston: Lee & Shepard, 12mo, 
cl., $1.50. | 
‘*Popular Lectures on Theological 


Themes,” by the late Rev. Archibald Alex- 
ander Hodge, D.D., LL.D. The lectures 
which compose this volume originated in the 
request of a number of. ladies in Princeton 
to be formed into a class for instruction in 
theological subjects. They cover the whole 
field of theological doctrine, and the treat- 
ment is in Dr. Hodge’s best vein. The 
volume is one that not clergymen only but 
intelligent Christian men and women of the 
laity will find interesting and instructive. 
Many topics which are prominent in the dis- 
cussions of the day receive ample attention 
with reference to these discussions. Among 
these may be mentioned miracles, inspira- 
tion, prayer-cure, the ‘‘higher life,” the 
state of man after death and the resurrec- 
tion, and final rewards and punishments. 
The treatment of all such subjects is origi- 
nal and unique. No one who reads Dr. 
Hodge’s pages will be left in any doubt as 
to what the author believes or why he be- 
_lieves it; and his plain, simple, almost. child- 
like reasoning will be found very hard to 
confute. These lectures, prepared at the 
close. of Dr. Hodge’s years of work, con- 
tain his ripest thought on the great subjects 
to whose consideration and elucidation he 
gave his life. No fitter memorial’could be 
put into the hands of the thousands who 
have learned to look to him as a wise and 
safe teacher. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 

‘‘The Credentials of Science the War- 
rant of Faith,” by Josiah Parsons Cooke, 
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LL. D., is acourse of lectures delivered be- 
fore the students of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, and afterwards 


amplified and delivered before the Lowell 


Institute, in Boston. The book is written 
by a scholar for scholars, and is not what is 
generally considered popular. In the first 
chapters, Prof. Cooke considers the validity 
and character of both inductive and deduc- 
tive forms of scientific reasoning, and pro- 
ceeds to discuss the authority and relations 
of the laws of nature, as well as the warrant 
and use of the scientific systems. He then 
applies the same tests and reasoning to the 
doctrines of Christianity. In conclusion, 
he finds that the religious beliefs are as well 
founded as the scientific beliefs, and that 
the warrant for one is the warrant for the 
other. The book is excellent for study, and 
will furnish many new thoughts to those 
who peruse its pages. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. 

POETRY. 

This collection of ‘‘Poems,’”’ by Rose 
Terry Cooke, has been made by the author, 
so widely and favorably known for her 
stories of New England life, from her con- 
tributions for many years to magazines and — 
periodicals. Her muse is of a serious, 
meditative cast, and sings in sweet, minor 
strains of remembered sorrow, of longing 
for loved ones who have passed from earth, 
of weariness of life and the desire for rest; 
but she gives forth richer, fuller tones in 
songs of thanksgiving, hope and trust, of 
calm content after trials endured and grief 
conquered. A marked inequality in the 
merit of these poems is noticeable,and many 
are lacking in freshness of expression and 
in climax. Such as have the culminating 
thought that gives to each the right to be, 
as in ‘‘ Decoration Day,” ‘‘ Latter Spring,” 
‘*T wo,” ‘‘ The New Sangreal,” and others, 
speak with directness and power to the mind 
and heart of the reader. The strongest poems 
in the collection are ‘‘ Awake,” ‘‘On the 
Track” and ‘‘ Now’; the latter most forci- 
bly depicts the lesson that death brings to 
the living and which is too often unheeded: 
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Speak while I hear and while I long 
To feel your love is true and strong, 
While peace can soothe my troubled brow, 
Wait not to miss me; hold me now! 


There are a score of ballads in the volume, 
but these are not noteworthy. The author 
is at her best in the subjects mentioned. 
_ Every one experiences, amid the rush and 

bustle of daily activities, the necessity of 
moments of retirement and reflection; and 
this volume, with its comforting thoughts 
and helpful suggestions, is one to take up 
at such times. -New York: William S. 
Gottsberger. 

The pessimistic divine, who, deploring the 
decay of American literature, thought the 
muses were silent and the oracles dumb, was 
gravely mistaken. He was like the old 
prophet who thought that all Israel had fol- 
lowed the idolatry of Baal, when, as a matter 
of fact, the woods and groves were full of 
faithful men who had not bowed the knee to 
the god of fire. No, the muses are not 
silent. Here in these bright days comes 
another singer, whose songs deserve to be 
very heartily welcomed. The name of 
Fannie Isabel Shewick has already become 
well known by her many pleasant poetic 
contributions to the leading newspapers of 
the country. ~ This volume, ‘‘Star Dust,”’ 
which is very beautifully and tastefully exe- 
cuted, contains a goodly number of brief 
songs of whose real poetic merit there can 
be no dispute. They are forcible and toa 
very large extent original in conception; 
their imagery is at once delicate and beau- 
tiful. One-half the little volume is made up 
of ‘‘Songs of Love’; but they are not 
poems of ‘‘passion,”’ notwithstanding the 
fact that the volume is dedicated to Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Miss Shewick has the 
poet’s insight to an enviable degree. She 
is a lover of nature and is able to reveal 
nature in some of her serene and happy 


moods. Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co., 
16mo, cl., $1. 
FICTION, 


Alice Wellington Rollins, author of several 
novels that have won a goodly share of 


popularity, has ventured upon a scheme 
vastly more ambitious than anything she has 
before produced, a scheme that she has 
carried out with great ingenuity, giving to 
the world a book that is sure to be read and 
talked about from one end of the country to 
the other, and that is to receive both un- 
stinted praise and sharp criticism from the 
Press. This new novel from Mrs. Rollins 
is entitled, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Tenement,”’ and 
while it is entirely original, a parallel may 
easily be drawn between this story that is 
destined to be famous, and that work that 
has won immortal fame, Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”’; in fact, it is the great object 
of Mrs. Rollins to draw a parallel, or con- 
trast, directly between the Southern slave 
and Northern laborer, by taking the same 
types of character and incident and trans- 
porting them to Northern conditions, with 
the definite object of showing that some of 
the worst features of slavery still exist at the 
North, in forms of even exaggerated misery. 
The characters and incidents are in them- 
selves essentially Northern, and it is power- 
fully shown that the evils we have learned 
thoroughly to abhor still call for a zealous 
crusade. The author finds her text in 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” where St. Clair 
assures Miss Ophelia that the condition of 
the Northern laborer is no better than that 
of the Southern slave. To show why he 
had a right to claim this is the object of 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Tenement,’’ and also every 
incident and character, from Harry’s bunch 
of raisins in the first chapter to Cassie’s fate 
in the last, has its bearing upon this dramatic 
contrast. The Southern Eliza has her 
children torn from her arms; the Northern 
Eliza has to give her children up voluntarily, 
to a foundling asylum or Western mission, 
to give up their name, religion, and all 
associations, from the pressure of poverty. 
The Southern Cassie becomes from force 
what the Northern Cassie becomes from want. 
But in addition to this parallelism of incident, 
Mrs. Rollins finds a subtler motif, in a 
second text from ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
where the Southern Cassie tells Uncle Tom 
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that they need not fear the Lord’s punishing 
them for wickedness they were forced to, 
and he replies that he knows that, but what 
he dreads is not punishment, but the:-becom- 
ing wicked. This is the true keynote of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Tenement”’; the degradation 
rather than the misery, the wickedness rather 
than the pathos, the danger rather than the 
cruelty, of allowing conditions of society 
which result in the certain ruin of the moral 
nature. It is a wonderfully powerful story 
of the most absorbing interest, aside from 
the great lessons which it teaches and 
enforces with marked ability. We are glad 
that the author has written with a boldness 
that will challenge criticism, because the 
more the book is talked and written about 
the more extensively it will be read, and its 
striking situations pondered. But her bold- 
ness is tempered with an earnestness that 
carries conviction in every sentiment that 
she illustrates. That she has made a close 
and intelligent study of the tenement horror 
as it exists in New York is perfectly apparent, 
and the actual landlords as well as their 
agents are justly dealt with. — Boston: 
William E. Smythe Company, pp. 468, $1.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 

In Lee and Shepard’s forthcoming series 
of popular classics for home and school, one 
of the most instructive books upon subjects 
connected with the war of the revolution 
that has appeared in print will be published. 
It is the third in the series, the preceding 
numbers of which are ‘‘ Stories of American 
History’ and ‘‘Noble Deeds of Our Fa- 
thers,’’ and is called ‘‘The Boston Tea 
Party and Other Stories of the American 
Revolution, Relating Many Daring Deeds 
of the Old Heroes,’’ revised and adapted 
from Henry C. Watson. As a book for 
supplementary reading it is unsurpassed. 
On a fourth of July, in Boston, when the 
city was celebrating the anniversary of the 
birth of the American Republic, the few 
surviving members of the ‘‘ Lebanon (Me.) 
Liberty Club,”’ which originally consisted of 
seventeen men, mostly farmers, with others, 
the representatives of two generations, sat 
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down to dinner within a short distance of 
the well-known ‘‘Griffin’s Wharf,”’ where 
these brave men, long before, had destroyed 
the tea that the famous East India Company 
had sent to Boston on board the ‘‘ Dart- 
mouth,” the ‘‘ Eleanor,’’ and the ‘‘ Beaver.” 
Three of the old men were tHe remaining 
members of the well-known ‘‘ Lebanon 
Club,” the first liberty club formed in the 
colonies, and the one which designed and 
executed the project of destroying the tea in 
Boston harbor. The party of old men had 
come from various parts of the country to 
meet once more in the house where the dis- 
guised members of the club had met on the 
evening of December 16, 1773. At this 
dinner were told in quaint but expressive 
language the stories of the deeds of heroism 
they had seen performed. Each of the 
veterans sat in an arm-chair at the table, the 
young men being distributed among them. 


They had no band of well-arranged and 


harmonized instruments, but old Jacob 
Brown and old Samuel Hanson, a fifer anda 
drummer of the Continental Army, occasion- 
ally stirred the hearts and fired the eyes. 
As a book to interest young people in the 
story of the American Revolution, it is 
attractive and ‘educating, and it will easily 
enough take a high place as one of the shin- 
ing volumes in the popular series of classics 
Lee and Shepard are now publishing. 

We do not know of a better book to put 
into the hands of boys for the purpose of 
teaching them the fundamental principles of 
business than ‘‘A Young Prince of Com- 
merce,’ by Selden R. Hopkins. Most boys 
grow into young men without the slightest 
knowledge of business matters excepting 
mere buying and selling. The very things 
that should have been taught them in school 
at the same time with grammar and geog- 
raphy they know nothing about, and while 
their heads may be stocked with the rules 
of syntax and the names and boundaries of 
all the countries in the world, they may be 


helpless as babies in the transaction of any 


business that requires the use of forms or 
legal methods. It is one of the senseless 
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peculiarities of our school system that it 
excludes certain subjects of study that are 
absolutely necessary and gives place to others 
that are practically useless. It is on that 
we strongly commend this little work as a 
supplementary reader in schools. In its 
pages Mr. Hopkins tells an interesting story 
and sandwiches in between its incidents just 
the information to which we have reference. 
The boy who reads has obtained, when he 
has finished it, a clear understanding of the 
principles of trade. He knows the char- 
acter of mortgages, notes, drafts, stocks and 
bonds; the theory of banking, discount, 
_ exchange and collateral; he learns all about 
the mysteries of Wall Street and how the 
brokerage business is conducted; in fine, he 
gets an excellent understanding of the way 
‘business is carried on in general. All ‘this 
knowledge comes in incidentally, and in 
connection with the story. The book is 
very handsomely printed and bound. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co,, $1.25. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Shawsgarden (of St. Louis)—‘‘ You 
have read Goethe’s poems, of course, Miss 
Breezy?” Miss Breezy (with a slight cough) 
—‘‘Oh, yes; I’m very fond of Gothy!”— 
Puck. 

Several years ago, at one of the meetings 
of the Nineteenth Century Club, Mr. Cable 
was the lecturer of the evening. On mak- 
ing his bow to the audience as he was intro- 
duced by Mr. Palmer, Mr. Cable said he 
wished to offer an apology for the hurried 
way in which his paper had been written. 
‘*Even now,’ said Mr. Cable, in his own 
dry and inimitably humorous way, ‘‘the ink 
is hardly dry on the last few pages, but 
without doubt you will find the remainder 
quite dry enough to compensate for the wet 
ones.” 

Mr. F. Nicholls Crouch, the venerable 
composer of ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ and 
other popular songs, has been revisiting 
Portland, Maine, as the guest of Mr. George 
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A. Thomas. ‘‘Although,”’ says the Portland 
Transcript, ‘‘almost a generation has passed 
since Mr. Crouch resided here and was a 
leader in musical circles, the years have dealt 
kindly with him, and his friends are glad to 
see that his step is as elastic and his eye as 
bright as in the old days, although he is 
eighty years of age. He even retains some 
of the best notes of his powerful and well- 
trained voice.”’ His life, both before and 
since he left England, has been full of ro- 
mantic incident. He went very early upon 
the lyric stage, and in his youth often 
appeared before royaland princely audiences. 
Recently a birthday reception was given Mr. 
Crouch, at Mr. Thomas’, at which he sang 
‘*Kathleen Mavourneen”’ and others of. his 
old songs, with wonderful vigor and precision. — 

‘*Perchance I'll sing my song to-day.”’ 
A writer in the Philadelphia Press quotes 
the following from Mr. Gilder, the editor of 
the Century: ‘‘Two years ago a young 
woman, a teacher in a Massachusetts school, 
began to send us verses. ‘There was some- 
thing good in everything she sent, and some- 
thing rough and uneven as well, which just 
prevented our being able to accept it, We 
became very much interested in her, how- 
ever, and one day when a perfect gem of 
poetry came to us from her there was a gen- 
eral rejoicing. . It began with this line, 
‘Perchance I’ll sing my song to-day,’ and 
the idea was that as the writer awoke in the 
morning she thought, ‘ Perhaps on this day I 
will do the work that I am to do in this 
world.’ The thought was an invigorating 
one. Any man might say, ‘Perhaps on this 
day I will win my battle, paint my great pic- 
ture, or do whatever the deed may be by - 
which I will be remembered and which will 
be my excuse for having existed.’ We sent 
her, by general consent, a check for a much 
larger amount than we had been in the habit 
of giving. We received it by return mail 
with the brief information that while the girl | 
had been writing the poem we so much 
liked she had been very ill, and on the day 
she sent it she had died. But she had sung 
her song.”’ ee 


QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 


Answers to Questions in this number will appear in the November issue. 


LITERATURE OF ALL TIME. 
WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


Please state (1) the name of the author; (2) his or 
her nationality; and (3) the character of the work,— 
romance, poem, drama, history, etc.; essay, his- 
torical, theological, biological, etc. 


1. Il Penseroso. 

The Country Doctor. 

The Testimony of the Rocks. 

Conjugal Love. 

When the Kye Comes Hame. 

The Bravo, 

The Lusiad. 

Unto this Last. 

A Woman-hater. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
11. Come into the Garden, Maud. 
12. Insectivorous Plants. 

13.. Elective Affinities. 

14. The Vendidad. 

15. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. (Best dramatic adap- 
tation.) - 

16. A Good Time Going. 

17. The Letters of Junius. 

18. A Woman’s Reason. 

19. The Vatican. Decrees. 

20. The Epic of Kings, 

21. History of the United Netherlands. 

22. The Romaunt of the Rose. 

23. The Cyropedia. / 

24. Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. 

25. The Age of Louis XIV. 


SAP Po Pe ee 


bo 


HIDDEN BLOSSOMS. 
MAUDE MEREDITH. 

I have a bouquet of flowers, herbs, and shrubs. 
1. In it is‘a recéptacle for money. 
The gloomiest flower that grows. 

Two girls’ names. 
Covering for the head. 
To repent. 

An article of dress. - 

A dandy. 

The most elevated flower. 
Kind of fish. 

A saccharine letter. 
Blessed wine. 

Always kept in mind. 
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13. The head of the family. 

14. Condition of a Scotch beggar. 

15. Most truthful flower. 

16. A mercenary match. 

17. Beak of a bird. 

18. Stars of baked clay. 

Ig. Duration. 

20. What children like to do in winter. 

21. The most valuable flower. 

22. Happiest flower. 

23. What was probably Hero’s exclamation? 
24. A very busy man. 
25. A pleasing expression, and an implement. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
GEORGIANA A. MENDUM. 

26. How long did Strassburg remain a French 
possession? | 

27. What royal family was once shut up in a 
short-hand writer’s box? : 

28. How many persons were guillotined in the 
three years from 1791 to 1794? 

29. Who was described as ‘‘a little Corsican 
officer who will not stand on ceremony.” 

30. Who was called the ‘‘ Bravest of the Brave’’? 

31. What pun was made on the name of Louis 
XVIII because of his gluttony? 

32. Who was the last king who was crowned at 
Rheims? 

33. What king had once taught a school near 
Geneva? 

34. Name the two most famous men who served 
Louis Philippe as ministers. 

35. Who hid at the back of a chimney at 
Nantes? 

36. When, by whom, and to what person were 
these words written: ‘‘ Take care of thyself, the 
devil is let loose”? 

37. Who married a daughter of Waldemar the 
Great and treated her like a prisoner? 

38. Who was called the she-wolf of France? 

39. Who rescued Joan of Bourbon from the 
peasants? 

40. When and by whom were these words 
spoken: ‘‘Ride no further, king, thou art 
betrayed’? 

41. Name the chief contemporary sources of the 
history of the Old Régime. 
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42. What was the oath of the Tennis-court? 

43. From what year does the present constitu- 
tion of France date? 

44. Who built the Louvre? 

45. Who built the Tuileries? 

46. Who built the palace of Fontainebleau? 

47. What battle is known as the Battle of the 
Spurs? 

48. Name three famous French authors of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

49. After what schools was the University of 
Paris modeled? 

50. In what century was Paris paved? 


BIBLICAL HISTOR Y. 
A. H. VOTAW. 

26. What bishop of Hierapotis directed a Syriac 
translation of the Scriptures? 

27. What translation is made the basis for all 
Roman Catholic versions? 

28. What Unitarian, early in the present cen- 
tury, made a translation of the New Testament? 

29. Where did the earliest Latin version Origi- 
nate? 

30. What is the authorized Roman Catholic 
English version of the Scriptures? 

31. What ecclesiastic died just as he completed 
the translation of John’s gospel? 

32. What king translated portions of the Bible? 

33. What translator used a pseudonym? 


34. Under patronage of what emperor, and by ° 


what scholar was the Vulgate revised? 

35. What, and when was the first complete 
Bible printed in English? 

36. When was the first portion of the Bible 
printed in English? / 

37. What English scholar wrote more than a 
thousand pages against Tyndale? 

38. What is the origin of the phrase ‘‘ received 
text.” ? 

39. What Bible was called the 
Bible? Why? . 

40. Of what Bible were some editions called 
the ‘‘ Vinegar” Bible? Why? 

41. To whom are we indebted for the division 
of the New Testament into chapters? . 

42. Of what Bible was one edition called the 
‘* Bug” Bible? Why? 

43. Who devised and printed the present sys- 
tem of versification in the New Testament? 

44. In what English Bible was this system of 
versification first used? 

45. In the preface to what Bible was the king 
of England styled ‘‘ A very Josias”? Who was 
this king? 


‘¢ Breeches ”’ 


46. What learned editor dedicated his edition 
of Greek Text to Queen Elizabeth? 

47. What was the number of scholars selected 
by King James to make the authorized version and 
how many were actually employed in the work? 

48. What number of scholars in England were 
engaged in making the last revision? 

49. What number of scholars in America were 
engaged in making the last revision?. 

50. Whatimportant manuscript was found, part 
in 1844 and part in 1859? By whom? 


BRIEF CRITICISMS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, AND AMERICAN. 
(American authors are indicated by an asterisk *.) 
WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


51. One reads him with delight once, but never 
takes him up a second time. 

52. Princeps Poetarum. 

53. In each of them [his works] he has pre- 
sented, and sometimes under various points of 
view, the leading features of his own character, 
without disguising the most unfavorable of them. 

*54. He has the love of wisdom and the wisdom 
of love. 

55. He is of all poets the one to be studied bya 
man who is about to break the golden chains that 
bind him to the world. 

56. There was scarcely one question in which 
the moral, the intellectual, social, or even physical 
well-being of his fellow-men was concerned, to the 
advancement of which he has not endeavored to 
contribute. - | 

57. With feeling, elegance, and force, 

Unite their matchless power; 
And prove that from a heavenly source 
Springs Eldred of the Bower. 

58. He was so accustomed to see people laugh 
at the most trifling thing he said, that he would be 
disappointed at finding nobody smile before they 
knew what he was going to say. 

59. In this praise we thy merit see; 

The tongue that praises merit, praises thee. 

60. He preferred whining over a dead ass to 
relieving a living mother. 

61. The greatest genius England has produced > 
since the days of Shakespeare. 

62. The Confession of Augsburg,the Declaration 
of Independence, the French Rights of Man, and 
the Marseillaise are not more weighty documents 
in the history of freedom than the songs of 

63. He seemed to observe nine facts while his 
companion was seeing the tenth. 
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*64. He is an insp-sp-sp-ired j—j-j-h-ack—daw. 

65. The-misanthropic nothings of Lord Byron 
become maudlin when we recall the sweet, life- 
long, heroic silence of 

66. Such an original and gRilpsopihical thinker! 
such genuine Christianity! and such a divine sim- 
plicity! but very rambling, and the order not very 
lucid. 

67. I have never seen a human frame which 
- seemed so nearly a transparent veil for a celestial 
and immortal spirit. She is a soul of fire enclosed 
in a shell of pearl. 

68. To do him justice, it would be necessary to 
quote all his works; the only specimen of 
is all he wrote. 

*69. His deep study of the soul had scarcely been 
equaled before in writers of fiction. In their deep 
concentration of thought upon the motives and the 
spirit of man, they [ his stories] stand almost alone. 

70. With the gift of song, would have 
been the greatest of epic poets since Homer. 
Without it to modulate and harmonize and bring 
parts into their proper relation, he is the most 
amorphous of humorists, the most shining avatar 
of whim the world has ever seen. 

71. In power of psychological analysis, 
has been surpassed by no thinker that ever lived, 
and has been rivaled only by Aristotle, Berkeley, 
and Kant. 

*72, Ican think of no writer living who has in 
higher degree the art of interesting his readers 
from the first word. 


73. Much of his poetry is either very great or 


very poor. It has been compared to Wagner’s 
music, and entitled the ‘‘Poetry of the future”; 
but if this be just, then we must revise our concep- 
tion of what poetry really is. 

74. I think it probable that by power, as well 
as by temperament and aim, he was the most 
Shakespearian spirit that has lived since Shakes- 
peare. 

75. Noman better understands the high office 
of imagination in science, or can more effectively 
employ it to illuminate the minds of others. 


FACETIOUS UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
AMNON LEIGH. 
51. A lengthy public way. 
52. Highest peak of the White Mountains. 
53. Another mountain of New Hampshire. 
54. A kind of nail, and a place for building 


55. A place for rearing rabbits. 
56. To regard with mingled awe and affection. 


57. Is doing, and a rare metal. 

58. A house forrabbits, a preposition, and an 
heir. 

59. To grow dim. 

60. A dwelling, and a weight. 

61. A covering for the head. 

62. A hunt. 

63. <A linear measure. 

64. A kind of earth. 

65. A kind of grain, and a form of the verb 
to be. 

66. A Moorish dance. 

67. A part of a vessel. 

68. To arrange troops. 

69. Benches of rowers. 

70. A gay man, and esteem. 

71. The trade of Samuel Pepys’ father. 

72. Possessive case of a noted florist, and a 
suffix meaning town. 

73. A place of interment, and to dispatch. 

74. Fish having green bones, and a tract of 
land. 

75. A worker in bricks and mortar. 


NOTED WOMEN. 
EMILY A, BROWN. 

76. Pseudonym ‘‘ Marion Hardland.”’ 

77. The translator of Fredrika Bremer. 

78. Poetess born at Boston, England. 

79. Her most noted work has been translated 
into every language that has a literature. 

80. Her name divided in the middle makes a 
small measure and a kind of eagle. 

81. English scientist. 

82. Daughterof him who wrote ‘‘ A Novel with- 
out a Hero.” 

83. Discoverer of eight comets. 

84. English writer who spent most of her life 
in Ireland. 

85. Publisher of an illustrated paper. 

86. An English novelist of Scottish descent. 

87. One whose shadow a soldier kissed. 

88. Whose best work is ‘‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronte’? 

89. The wife of a noted Swiss scientist. 

go. Grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 

git. Niece of a desired presidential candidate, 

92. One of a family noted in law, politics and 
literature. 

93. Pen name of one who did much for the 
Indians by a novel. 

94. The second wife of an English artist. 

95. Whose father and brother were also writers. 

96. Mother of two noted novelists. 
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97. The author of ‘‘ Driving Home the Cows.” 

98. Editor of ‘‘ The Dial” from ’39 to ’44. 

99. The first book of merit by ‘‘ George Sand.” 
100. Mother and two daughters. 


HISTORY OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
JOHN G. GETTINGS. 

76.. What basis of settlement of the Virginia 
state debt did Gov. Mathews of West Virginia pro- 
pose in 1879? . 

77. Upon this basis, how much would Virginia 
be indebted to West Virginia? 

78. Has the Supreme Court of the United 
States passed upon the legality of the division of 
Virgnia? 

79. Who were the first United States Senators 
from West Virginia? 

80. Who was the first Union officer wounded in 
the late war? At what place in West Virginia? 

81. What distinguished Confederate general 
was killed at Carricksford, West Virginia, July, 


1861? 
82. What member of the legislature, in 1863, 


designed the state seal and coat-of-arms? 

83. Name eight battles that occurred in West 
Virginia during the late war. 

84. What relative of Washington was killed in 
West Virginia while serving on Gen. Lee’s staff? 

85. When was coal oil discovered at various 
places in West Virginia? 

86. Which county was last formed? 

87. When was there an earthquake shock in 
West Virginia? 

88. What county was named in honor of a 
Richmond editor? 

89. Name six governors. 

go. What West Virginian has been Secretary of 
the Navy? 

gt. When did Charleston become the capital? 

g2. What West Virginian rose from a humble 
position on a railroad to be United States Senator? 

93. When was the West Virginia Agricultural 
College changed to West Virginia University? 

94. Where and when were state and national 
troops ordered out to quell a riot? 

g5. When was there a flood in the Ohio River, 
the greatest known by the inhabitants? 
96. When was the free school system es- 

tablished? 

97. Where and when was there an explosion of 
‘*fire-damp” which killed forty-one men? 

98. When was the Chesapeake and Ohio rail- 
road completed through the state? 

99. What important railroad was completed in 
December, 1886? 
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100. Is there a complete history of West Vir- 
ginia? If so, who is its author? 


ANSWERS. 


Answers to Questions that appeared in the July number. 


BRIEF CRITICISMS OF FAMOUS 
AUTHORS. 


WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN, 


1. Dr. Samuel Johnson; Oliver Goldsmith. 
2. Alexander Pope; Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. 
3. Alfred Tennyson; Lord Lytton. 
4. William Shakespeare; Edmund Spenser. 
5. John Milton; William Wordsworth. 
6. Lord Byron; Thomas Carlyle. 
7. James Fenimore Cooper; James Russell 
Lowell. AS ae 
8. Jonathan Swift; Bishop King. 
g. Lord Bacon; Alexander Pope. 
10. Geoffrey Chaucer; Mark Akenside. 
II. James Russell Lowell; George W. Bungay. 
12. Henry Fielding; Lord Byron. 
13. Joseph Addison; Dr. Joseph Wharton. 
14. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; George 
Gilfillan. 
15. Thomas Moore; John Wilson. 
16. Bishop Berkely; Lord Byron. 
17. John Bunyan; Isaac Disraeli. 
18. Samuel Taylor Coleridge; Robert Southey. 
19. William Hazlitt; John Keats. 
20. Isaak Walton; Lord Byron. 
21. Benjamin Franklin; Sydney Smith. 
22. Lord Lytton; Alfred Tennyson. 
23. Oliver Goldsmith; Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
24. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; Henry 
Fielding. 
25. Edmund Spenser; Thomas Campbell. 


FACETIOUS UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
AMNON LEIGH. . 

Hayes. 

Gates. 

Smith. 

Burr. 

Cleveland. 

Boone. 

Libby. 

Shiloh. 

Tippecanoe. 

Chattanooga. 
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11. Adams. 

12. Bragg. 

13. Wadsworth. 

14. Bacon. 

15. Wallace. 

16. Grant. 

17. Meade. 

18. Lee. 

Ig. Vane. 

20. Carver. 

21. Scott. 

22. Morgan. 

23. Penn. 

24. Kidd. 

25. Sumpter. 
NOTED WOMEN. 

EMILY A, BROWN. 

26. Wilhelmine. 

27. Evangeline. 

28. Hannah Thurston. 

29. Amelia. 

30. Virginia. 

31. Evalina. 

32. Betsy Trotwood. 

93: Eva. 

34. Elizabeth. 

35. Nell. 

36. Fatima. 

37. Rebecca. 

38. Imogen. 

39. Elaine. 

40. Aydia. 

41. Dinah, 

42. Scherezade. 

43. Tilly Slowboy. 

44. Ophelia. 

45. Griselda. 

46. Emily. 

47. Topsy. 

48.. Hester Prime. — 

49. Esther Somerson. 

50. 


Romona. 


HISTORY OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


JOHN G. GITTINGS. 


(the Indians placed the head of one of their victims. 
upon a pole at this place). 

31. Alexander Campbell. 

32. Thomas J. (‘‘ Stonewall’’) Jackson, in 1842. 

33. Benjamin H. Latrobe. 

34. He said: ‘‘The part of Virginia between 
the mountains and the Ohio River would not remain 
a part of Virginia one month after Virginia ceased 
to be a part of the Union.” 

35. In 1853 the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
was completed to Wheeling. 

36. Joseph Johnson of Harrison County. 

37. Thomas Jonathan Jackson (known as 
‘* Stonewall ”’). 

38. John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry. 

39. April 17, 1861. 

40. They complained of unequal taxation, une- 
qual representation, and unequal distribution of 
the public funds for internal improvements. 

41. On the 4th Thursday of May, 1861. 

42. At Clarksburg, April 22, 1861. 

43. It was resolved that each county of North- 
west Virginia should send five delegates to a con- 
vention to meet in Wheeling on May 13, 1861. 

44. At Wheeling, June 11, 1861. 

45. August 20, 1861. 

46. Francis H. Pierpoint of Marion County. 

47. Daniel Polsley of Mason County. 

48. On the 4th Thursday in October, 1861— 
vote 18,408 in favor of it, 781 against it. 

49. At Wheeling, Nov. 26, 1861. 

50. The Bill of Rights. 


PLANT HISTOR Y. 
MISS J. L. BEDFORD. 

51. 1610, Dutch, 
52. Island of Formosa. 
53. Rue. 
54. Sacred bean. 
55. Middle of the seventeenth century. 
56. Victoria lily. 
57. 1847. 
58. 1639. Boston. 
59. Bloodroot. 


26. He had for his object the canal enterprise 
of connecting the Potomac with the Ohio River, 
and perhaps the purchase of land in West Virginia. 

27. Blannerhassett’s Island. 

28. Philip Doddridge, James Pindell, John G. 
Jackson, George W. Summers, and Joseph Johnson. 

29,'. 2822. 

30. A Delaware Indian name that means ‘‘head”’ 


60. Aconite. 

61. Walnut. 

62. Crocus. 

63. Herodotus. 

64. Spain. 

65.. Moors. 

66. 1881. Atlanta, Ga. 
GF, -T7at: 

68. Sandal-wood tree. 
69. Poplar. 


70. Mexico. 

71. Alexander Von Humboldt. 
72. Eglantine. 

73. Iris (flower-de-luce). 

74. Ghent. 

75. Forget-me-not. 


1790. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
CLARA J. MC KEAN. 


51.. In termination, in declension, in gender. 

52. Twenty-three. 

53. Root wz, termination Az. 

54. Genitive and dative. 

55. A demonstrative suffix. 

56. Pueri from seven to sixteen years; adolescen- 
ves from sixteen to twenty-four; and jwvenes from 
twenty-four to forty-five. 

57. Greatest, 17; least, 13. 

58. The full form for sem is esum. 


59. Vir and its compounds and the patrial 


Lrevir, 

60. From the Greek. 

61. 1,180,600. 

62. 3d and 5th; 2d and 4th; 5th and 3d; Ist 
and 3d; 3d and 2d. 

63. In the comic poets. 

64. (a), through; (b), thoroughly. 

65. Qu was regarded as a single consonant, 
equivalent to c. 

66. (a) the beginning; (b) before its noun; (c), 
away from the word it modifies. 

67. By certain established rules and by the 
authority of the poets. 

68. By contracting ee into 4. 

69. Possum; I can, because I have sufficient 
power; gueo, I can, because circumstances permit. 

70. By syncopating 7, and assimilating the / to 
m after it, 
' 71. One which denotes an object that has an 
actual and independent existence. 

72. Monoptote, diptote. 

73. Inclination. 

74. By prefixing numeral 
distributives. 

75. St non and msi, the former negatives a par- 
ticular word; the latter; the whole idea. 


adverbs to the 


MYTHOLOGICAL FACETIZ.. 


WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


76. Lycus. 
77. Echidna. 
78. Itys. 


79. Deo. 
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80. Pythius. 
81. Amor. 
82. - Coeus. 

83. Clotho. 
84. Sinis, or Sinnis. 
85. Lucifer. 
86. Comasia. 
87. Dis. 

88. Tole. 

89. Erinys. 
go. Pollux. 
gl. ther. 
g2. Larve. 
93. Sol. 

94. Butes. 
95. Criasus. 
96. Chimera, 


97. Atalanta. 
98. Cleopatra. 
99. Ge. 

100. Neptune. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
WILLIAM H. TIBBALS, 


76. Marian Evans, better known as George 
Eliot. 

77. Mr. Evangelides, ‘‘ The Greek Boy.” 

78. He found more pleasure in the works of 
Mr. Bryant than in those of any other living poet. 

79. To Abraham Lincoln. 

80. (a) ‘‘ May Evening”; (b) To his wife. 

81. .There are references to the author’s own 
early life, to his manhood, to his old age, also to 
his father, mother, sister, wife, and daughter. 

82. For Mr. Waterston, on the occasion of the 
dedication of his church in Boston. 

83. References to the poet’s wife may be found 
in the following: ‘‘Oh, Fairest of the Rural Maids,” 
‘*A Summer Ramble,” ‘‘The Future Life,” ‘A 
Dream,” ‘‘The Snow Shower,” ‘‘The Twenty- 


| Seventh of March,” ‘‘ A Sick Bed,” ‘‘ The Life that 


Is,” ‘« The Cloud in the Way,” ‘‘ The Path,” ‘‘ May 
Evening,” and ‘‘A Lifetime.” Z 


84. ‘**Commence’ is the torment of my life.” 
85. By Rev. Mr. Waterston, April 25, 1858, at 
Naples. 


86. Abraham Lincoln, President-elect. 

87. The poet Dana. 

88. William H. Seward. 

89. Rev. S. H. Coxe; D. D. 

go. ‘‘ Fifty Years,” read by Mr.. Charles F. 
Sedgwick. 

gt. ‘‘My Autumn Walk.” 

92. Mrs. M. R. Moore. 
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93. Dickens. 

94. Morally; he says, ‘‘ The gods set a better 
example, and take more care to see that wrong and 
injustice are discouraged among mankind.” He 
also considered it better as a story. 

95. (a) To the Russian Academy of St. Peters- 
burg; (b) By Catharine II. 

96. Atthe public reception tendered Mr. Bryant 
by the Senate at Albany, in 1875; by Senator 
Robinson. 

97. President Hayes, 

g8. In Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Epicedium.” 

99. Richard Henry Stoddard. 

100. In ‘‘ Topics of the Time” in Scribner’s 
Monthly for August, 1878. — 


OPEN CONGRESS. 


TOO THIN. 


No. 217.—If Mrs. C. D. B. will wait until Nov., 
I can then tell her where I find the words ‘‘ Too 
thin” used. As it is a Prize Question of American 
Notes and Queries 1 do not think it would be justice 
to competitors to give it before. | 
N. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAUCER. 


No. 219.— From what does the common saucer 
take its name? Py Gi, Tt0¥, oN, ¥: 


The saucer, now calling to mind a hollow dish in 
which a teacup is placed, was formerly used to hold 
cooked vegetables, or ‘‘sauces,” as they were 


called. 
SHORT HAIR. 


No. 220.—When was short hair first generally 
worn in England? D. A., Boston, Mass. 


Charles V. is ‘said to have first brought short 
hair into fashion, when afflicted with severe head- 
aches, he had his locks clipped as close as might 
be. The Cavaliers more than ever cherished their 
flowing curls, distinguishing themselves markedly 
from their opponents, the Parliamentarians, who 
shaved close, and earned the names of Crop-ears 
and Round-heads. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


No. 221.—What English king was called ‘‘ The 
Defender of the Faith’? H.C. A., Huron, Dak. 

Henry VIII. was the first of the English kings 
who bore the title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.” 
This he obtained in 1521 from the Pope, Leo X., 


in return for his having written against Luther a 
Latin treatise on the Seven Sacraments. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


No. 222.—When was the present banking system, 
organized in thiscountry? D.P.C., Attica, N. Y. 


THE QUERY BOX. 


MYTHOLOGICAL FACETLE.— 220. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1000. First prize won by 
James Goodwin, score 980. Second prize won by 
Ellen Rich. score 970. Third prize won by Alex- 
ander S. Nelson, score 955. Fourth prize won by 
D. C. Knox, score 950. Competitors 45. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT.— 221. One hundred 
questions. Perfect score 1000. First four prizes 
divided between Avery Tullman, Ellen Cox, Nellie 
Thoms, Dal Heman, and James Roxby, score ggo. 
Competitors 38. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. The answer in last 
QUERIES to the question as to the height of Wash- 
ington Monument was given as five hundred fifty- 
five and a half feet; I cannot find it anywhere given 
as over five hundred and fifty-five feet. The ques- 
tion as to the three largest canals in the Middle 
Atlantic States: I do not understand how the answer 
given can be correct— Erie and Champlain and 
Delaware and Hudson River. If Maryland is one 
of the Middle Atlantic States,as it is now considered 
to be, I do not see why the Chesapeake and Ohio 
does not come next in place of Champlain, and if 
the Pennsylvania is taken as a whole, that should 
come next, otherwise the Schuylkill Coal Naviga.- 
tion Co. I write this as you gave those competing 
permission to discuss the answers given. K. G. 


HIsTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.— 81. In the June 
QUERIES the question, ‘‘ What and where are the 
Seven Towers?” is asked. The answer is given in 
the August number: ‘‘ Citadel overlooking Salon- 
ica.” In ‘‘ Brewer’s Puadn’s Handbook ”’ it says it 
is ‘‘a state prison in Constantinople.” Byron speaks 
of the same place in ‘‘ Don Juan,” and Edmund 
de Amicis, in his ‘‘ Constantinople,” devotes several 
pages to the description of this prison. Is not this 
answer as acceptable as the other? Please notice 
in ‘‘Query Box,” if you think so, and oblige, 

: rs, 3. 1... 

It is. 

PRIZE SELECTIONS.—477. In your answers to the 
‘Prize Selections” you give 477 to Benjamin 
Franklin. These same lines I find in ‘‘ A Comedy. 
— The Constant Couple,” by G. Farquhar, and 
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produced in the year 1700, and I think this good 
authority. If Iam wrong will you please set me 
right? You may answer in ‘‘Open Congress” or any 
way you think best. Ke is C. 
These lines are credited to Franklin by Bartlett 


and others. Are the lines by Farquhar identical 

with those published ? C. W. M. 
MytTHo.LocicalL FACETI®.—43. Mors, corrected 

answer, instead of Mars. W. E. C. 


LITERARY SOBRIQUETS. Will you kindly tell me 
where and by whom Mrs. Browning has been 
called the ‘‘ Blaise Pascal of Women”? The com- 


parison seems to me so inappropriate that I should. 


much like to know its origin. My answer of 
‘‘Mme. de Sevigne” was simply a guess. Since 
April 15th I have found that Matthew Arnold 
speaks of Eugénie de Guénu as having been com- 
pared to Pascal, and in ‘‘ Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary” the same statement is made. As to 
No. 38, I presume your answer, John Miller, must 
be a misprint for Milton, as it was on the latter’s 
tomb that Hazlitt placed the inscription. Milton 
is, of course, a correct answer, but I think Spenser 
is the one most generally known as the ‘‘ Prince of 
Poets,” though the title has also been applied to 
Goethe, and D’Israeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” speaks of Clement Marot as ‘‘ the prince of 
poets and the poet of princes.”’ M. A. N. 

No. 38 should read, John Milton. 

PLant History. Will you please tell me what 
you consider authority for the answers to plant 
questions? I was taking a great deal of interest 
and trouble to find them, until the answers to May 
questions came out in July, and I found that 
according to Appletons’ and Chambers’ Encyclo- 
peedias and a large natural history of the vegetable 
kingdom the answers to Nos. I and 2 were incor- 
rect, as you will find by reference. I suppose, how- 
ever, that your fifth rule covers cases of that kind, 
and also when the answer refers to the botanical 
name instead of the common one. A. M. H. 


FPRILES, 


No. 224.— NOTED WoMEN. One hundred ques- 
tions. Prize $10. First $5, Second $2.50, third 
$1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to fourth 
set of questions due Oct. 15. 

No. 225.— HISTORY OF WEST VIRGINIA, One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second 
$2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to fourth set of questions due Oct. 15. 

No. 226.—BRIEF CRITICISMS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS, 
One hundred questions. Prize $1o. First $5, 
second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to third set of questions due Oct. 15. 


No. 227.—FAcETIOUS UNITED STATES History, 
One hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, 
second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to third set of questions due Oct. 15. 

No. 228.—HIsToRY OF FRANCE. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due Oct. 15. 

No, 229.— BIBLICAL QUESTIONS. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
second set of questions due Oct. I5. 

No. 230.— LITERATURE OF ALL TIME. One hun- 
dred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due Oct. 15. 

No. 231.—HIDDEN BtLossoms. One hundred 
questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers to 
first set of questions due Oct. 15. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


. 


I, The object of the prize questions is to stimu- 
late students to embrace a more extended and com- 
prehensive view of the subject treated, and furnish 
the instructor and his class an entertaining depart- 
ment. 

2. Every reader of QUERIES is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, - 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper 
only, headed with the subject, and signed by the 
full address of the competitor. Answers should be 
as concise as possible. Where practicable, authori- 
ties should be given. 

4. <Ascore of ten will be allowed for each cor- 
rect answer; answers in part will be accredited, 
All answers will be placed on file and a correct | 
account kept. The competitor who answers the 
greatest number of questions will, be awarded first 
prize, etc. | 

5. The editor reserves the right to receive an- 
swers that differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. 

6. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from 
the list of Recent Publications as published. Prize 
winners ordering books by mail should return the 
amount of postage on receipt of books. 

7. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to 
compete as one individual, but no more than one 
member of the same club can compete for the same 
prize. . 

8. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid, to 


the Editor of QuERIEs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ORDERS BY MAIL. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. in- 
vite correspondence in regard to 
samples and prices of their varied 
lines of Silk, Woolen and Cotton 
Dress Materials. Black Silks, 
Colored Satins, Printed Pongees, 
Mixed and Check Cheviots for : hy 
Summer Wear, Satteens, Ging- ey 4 LN Le 
hams, and all Wash Fabrics are [Of agen i 
kept in select variety. Orders ik 
by letter are filled by our most 
experienced Salesmen, and with 
assured satisfaction to the 
customers. 
JAMES MoGREERY & G0 THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
7) NEVER OUT OF ORDER. 
Broadway and 11th St., ask out ageuh at your plaaeaorverme anil 
Rircet toncarest nddreasto you below named. 
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NEW YORK. 
NES HCE IC 
SEE HE RE! Articles! Send for Catalogue, Big st LOUIS Mo. ATLANTA DI te inci oes 


pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TARIFF: PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE. 


The most complete list of all books on this subject, in the English language, that are 
now in print, is contained in the July issue of THE BIBLIOGRAPHER AND REFERENCE 
List. The different works are catalogued alphabetically by author and each entry contains 
a transcript of the title page, with size, number of pages, binding, price, etc. In most 
cases a brief description and historical notice is given. 

As a supplement to the above, a Reference List to books out of print, magazine 


articles, speeches, lectures (reproduced in print), is given. 


A TOTAL OF 732 BNTRIZS. 


It is the best list yet published for the use of any one wishing to make an exhaustive study of this subject.—'‘ Te Press,’ 


Philadelphia. 
Very valuable to students of political economy.—‘‘ The Nation,’ New Vork.. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER AND REFERENCE List is published monthly: each number is a bibliography 
complete on a different subject. 
Price, Yearly Subscription, ~ = - $2.00. 
Single Numbers, . - ~ - 25 Cents. 


Sent postpaid by publishers on receipt of price. 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHER AND REFERENCE LIST can be seen at well-informed and live booksellers’ 


throughout the United States. 
MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., Publishers, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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QUERIES. 


A Montuty Review oF LireRARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC AND 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS OF THE Day. 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


SuBscRIPTION :—In the United States and Canada, One Dollar 
a year. Clubs of seven copies at Six Dollars. Foreign, Six 
Shillings. Single copies, ten cents. 


To ContrisuTors :—Contributions are solicited for QUERIES 
on all subjects of general interest. The friends of higher 
education who are willing to promote the interests of this 
mode of instruction are invited to furnish a series of one hun- 
dred questions and answers for early publication. Contributors 
will please use due caution in compilation, as it isa part of the 
plan of publication that all questions should be known only to 
the contributor and the Editor before appearing in the 
magazine. 


To SusscriBERs : — Persons ordering a change in the direc- 
tions of the magazine must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. All subscribers who do not. receive their 
magazine promptly will please notify us at once. The receipt 
of the magazine will be a sufficient acknowledgement for a 
single subscription. When no time is specified, it will be un- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with the 
current number. Remit v4 Postal Note, Money Order, or 
rats Bes New York. All communications should’ be ad- 

ressed to 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 
37 and 39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


TARIFF AND WAGES. 


George W. Elliott, A. M., Rochester. N. Y., has 
just published in book form, through Moulton, 
Wenborne & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., the very original 
and interesting dialogue discussion between ‘‘ Paul 
(a young graduate) and his Father,” an American 
farmer, which appeared serially three years ago 
in Zhe American Rural Home, and attracted wide 
attention. The father is a thoroughly well-posted 


man of affairs, who is theoretically a free-trader, 


but practically, as an American, a strong defender 
of a judicious tariff. He thus treats both sides 
very fairly and gives each, in this dialogue, a 
chance to be heard. He discusses general princi- 
ples and under his theory that selfishness must be 
the secret’ of success of international commercial 
policy, and self-sacrifice the secret of success in 
national commercial policy, he makes out a strong 
defense of simple protection. In the matter of 
wages, he holds that wages begins and ends with 
production, and hence if judicious protection 
stimulates production, as he holds, then a judi- 
cious tariff maintains the source of wages. This 
book makes men and boys think. It unfolds 
the dark mysteries of the tariff simply, and should 
have a wide reading. Mr. Elliott, as advertising 


manager of H. H. Warner & Co.’s safe cure house, 
Rochester, N. Y., has had unusual opportunities to 
see the effects of different commercial policies in 
eight sections of the globe. In cloth, 50 cts.; 
in paper, 25 cts.; prepaid by Moulton, Wenborne 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Number one of Zhe Bibliographer and Reference 
List is devoted to the History of English and 
American Literature, giving a list of works gen- 
eral in character illustrative of the subject. Works 
on the History of English Prose are included. 
This number challenges attention for its accuracy 
and completeness. That it is exhaustive is not 
claimed, but it approaches that end. 

Number two of Zhe Bibhographer and Reference 
List contains lists of works on the History and 
Science of Elocution and Oratory, and brings to- 
gether a large collection. This number will be of 
great interest to elocutionists, singers, public 
speakers, school teachers, and physicians, It in- 
cludes works on the uses and capabilities, cultiva 
tion and management of the voice, whether in 
singing, preaching, lecturing, reading, or convers- 
ing ; works which discuss secular and pulpit ora- 


_tory ; the methods of teaching reading and decla- 


mation in schools; the anatomy of the throat and 
diseases which affect articulation ; lives of orators 
with selections from their writings, etc. 

Number three of Zhe Bibhographer and Reference 
List contains that division of Political Economy 
relating to the Tariff in its aspects of Protection 
and Free Trade, and should be of timely interest 
to the general public in America, Great Britain, 
and Canada, especially as the discussions in this 
country in the immediate future promise to surpass 
in extent any yet known. 

To subscribers we would say that we send 
QUERIES until ordered to discontinue it, and the 
extra copies are paid for at ten cents each. It will 
be discontinued at the ezd of subscription if we 
are notified beforehand. As this plan is adopted 
for the benefit of many teachers among our read- 


ers, we trust that our subscribers will promptly 


notify us if they wish their subscription discon- 
tinued. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable Hoagen' 4 for the speedy and permanent cure 
of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Ner- 
vous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
it his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent “+f mail by addressing with stamp, namin 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers Block, Rochester, N. 
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WHAT 


SS 


BACK ACHE, 22 

WARNER'S — | aianper trovates, 
\ | RNEUMATISM, 221 

YSAFE CURES { WEURLGIA, 223 
HEAD ACHE, © c=? 
NERVOUSNESS, 

| INDIGESTION. 


CURES 


( There is no doubt of this great 
[38" | remedy’s potency. It is no New 
Discovery, unknown, and may- 

(2§~ | hap worthless, but is familiar to 
the public for years as the only relia- 

[es < ble remedy for diseases of the Kid- 


To be 


neys, Liver, and Stomach. 


[== | well, your blood must be pure, 
and it never can be pure if the Kid- 

J@s" | neys, (the only blood purifying 
organs) are diseased. 

DIZZINESS, a] 

AGUE, _ | CURED 

DYSPEPSIA, I § wiTH § 

FEMALE eo el 

BAD EYES, | WARNER'S 

IMPOTENCY, Ee SAFE OURE. 

DROPSY, 


Ask your friends and neighbors 


what ae] 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
has done for them. Its record is | _&&] 
beyond the range of doubt. It 
has cured millions and we have +}_&] 
millions of testimonials to prove our 
assertion. a] 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
will cure you if you will give it | _@&] 


a chance. 


' America. 


ted Circular and terms ite 

Z for Iilus for this Celebrated — 
¥z iar Lagse it pay to act 
Because argumentsin 
this washer are ja aaunoroan and voit Sg that sales 
are made without pr genes Senton 2 weeks’ trial 
ip aie oxpenes of re nit not satisfactory: 
Sole Mant. 1710Franklinave. 
nO ganas # Book anst,, ] new xork City 


50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE 


AND CHOICE BOOKS in all 
Departments of Literature, em- 
bracing Galleries of Engravings 
and Fine Illustrated Works, Early- 
Printed Books, Curious  Illumi- 
nated Missals and Books of 
Hours, Early Poetry, Old’ Plays 


and Dramatic Literature, etc., the 
largest and best selected stock in 
For sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER & BOOKSELLER, 
716 Broadway, New York. 


New Uptown Branch, 
1150 Broadway. 


ws, Catalogue sent to any address 
on receipt of stamp for postage. 


Catalofpues of 
OLD AND NEW 


ae Eccondzshand Wooks 


K Frequently issued, mailed on application. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


24 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


You can make it yourself without poy 
saving of 200 per cent. wit 


information 7 circular, free by mat 


ALPOL 


aN. AND CHEMICAL ‘COMPANY, 
119 Mil Bost 


Mass. U.S.A 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


In the United States and Canada, per Year, - - - - $2.00. 
In Great Britain and other Countries tn Postal Union, - : 9 shillings. 


rude OF WACO. 


This periodical takes up subjects in such order as, in the opinion of the editors, will 
be most practical for the purpose of its patrons. A large number of- subjects are now in 
course of preparation. | 

The consideration of each subject will be completed, when possible, in one monthly 
part, the same to consist, principally, of a bibliographical account of the works catalogued 
by all American and the principal English publishers relating to the subject under 
consideration. 

Books are recorded alphabetically by the author in a manner similar to the form 
adopted by the American Library Association, giving a transcription of the title-page, with 
size, number of pages, binding, price, and name of publisher. In most cases, each entry is 
accompanied by a brief historical notice. | 

As a supplement to the above, a Reference List of books out of print, magazine 
articles, etc., is given. 

Number twelve of each volume will contain additions to previously printed lists. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


No. 1, Published in May: History OF LITERATURE. 
General History and Criticism; English Literature; American 
Literature; Reference List. 


No. 2, Published in June: ELocuTION AND ORATORY. 
Theory and Practice; History; Medical Works on Voice and 
Vocal Organs, etc.; Reference List. 


No. 3, Published in July: THe TARIFF INITSASPECTSOF PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE. 


No. 4, Published in August: QUESTION Books, Quizzisms, etc. 
LIN PREPARATION: 
No. 5, Ready in September: CooKERY AND CooK Books. 


Single numbers sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Address all communications and remittances to 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MIACHINE 

Sa ~~ —: THE MOST:— 
Filan $85:0° é . ai : = Practical, 


cnet Durable 
It Stands at the Head! 


and Rapid 
20,000 in daily WRITING MACHINE 
Use. 


FOR THE 
: . Office, Library, and 
= ey F amily. 
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For printed matter, etc., address SSS 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


New York Branch, 237 Broadway, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SECRET-OF- BEAUTY 
BLOOM OF YOUTH sft kDg WHITE LILAC SOAP 


ane tae m The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
SNL eee )«=6which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ios "  ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 

for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 

- absolutely pure ever enter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

' Larrp’s Waite Linac Toret Soap is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50ce. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


—— Sold by Druggists and Fancy Geods 
y St., N. ¥. eee Eecehahers.. 


Every Lady desires to be considered s 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct Fey 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 

ee and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 

aa with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored 

eS Skin and other Biemishes, should lose 

of: no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 7 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
1 Dealers Everywhere. Depot 39 Bar 
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A TWELVE-ROOM MODERN HOUSE OF LOW COST. 


ee The floor plans, full description and cost (for different localities) of the above house 
eer - AND OF 60 OTHER BEAUTIFUL HOUSES AND COTTAGES, 


ranging in cost from $650 to $3,000, are given in Shoppell’s latest pamphlet of designs (32 large 
pages), which will be mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents (stamps or silver). 
Address R. W. SHoPPELL, ARCHITECT, 63 Broapway, New York. (Mention this paper.) 
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Style 216. 


; - Style 212. 
Boys or Girls... Boys or Girls, 
1 tw 4years. 4 to 6 years, 


Materials throughout. 
THOUSANDS WOW IN USE. 


FERRIS BROS. Sole Manf’rs, 341 Broadway, N.Y. | MARSHALL FIELD & CO. CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents. 


ie : 


on receipt of ro cts. in postage stamps. 
PERSI FY: BOX, 0. CHICAGO, ALE: 


Number I, 8vo, Cloth. 
Number ITI, 16mo, Cloth. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


No. 2 is the Most Instructive, the Most 
Entertaining, the Best Selling Ques- 
tion Book of the present time. 


2,600 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
100 EACH ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


Biology, Chemistry, Commerce and Manufacture, Eeclesias- 
tical History, English Grammar, Facetious Botany, Facetious 
Geography, Facetious Literature, Finance, History of France, 
Geology and Paleontology, History of Agriculture, Journal- 
ism, German Literature, Literature of Greece, Literature of 
Rome, Military History, Names and Places in Literature, 
History of New. York, Philology, Pilgrims and Shrines, 
Railroad Surveying and Construction, Roman History, Study 
of Words, Syntax, United States History. 

Of this book the Rey. Ward Platt, President of the Silver 
Lake Chautauqua Assembly, writes : ““F bought a bound 
yolume, some time since, of your ‘Queries with’ Answers,’ 
and I can cheerfully recommend it as a very great help to any 


* Chautaqua Circle.”’ 


By Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
MOULTON, WENBORNE & c05% 


: EULALIE, 


A FAIRY OPERETTA, in Two Acts, FOR CHILDREN. 
Libretto by ELIZABETH MARNEY CONNER, 


Principal of the BUFFALO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


FOR TERMS, ADDRESS AS ABOVE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPEacreEes. 
COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 


Conferred without residence. Any one can secure this desir- 
able end by pursuing a course of study by 


CORRESPONDENCE 


under eminent College Professors, at slight cost. Those who 
have left College without graduating should write us for 
requisite conditions and graduate as soon as possible. 

ull information of Courses, Professors, Monthly Ques- 


“tions, etc., given in the 


UNION READING CIRCLE, 


a large 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy of which and 
application form for membership will be mailed to any address 
Address COR. UNI- 


N. B.—Situations to teach Sree to members and fee aot er 
Agents wanted. 


QUERIES, SEPTEMBER, 1888. 


| QUERIES wr ANSWERS, | BRAIN and NERVE Foon. 


out mercy and 


CROSBY'S | 
VITALIZED | 
PHOSPHITES. 


It has been used and recommended by 
Bishops Potter and Stevens, President 
Mark Hopkins, Parker, Draper, and 
‘thousands of. the World’s Shea Brain 
Workers. | 

Cures all forms of Nervous Disease, Im- 
paired Vitality and Debility. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully i in the mental 
growth of children and prevents fretfulness. 


It giwes bright New Life and Health to the Brain 
and Nerves in old and young. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by Mail, $1. 
56 W. 25th St., New York. 


FIGURES AND FLOWERS 
FOR SERIOUS SOULS. 


A BOOK OF POEMS. 


By LAURA HOPE FISHER. 


1z2mo, $1.00, 

‘‘Nearly fifty. well written, frolicsome, poetic 
effusions, in quaint pleasantry and with odd spell- 
ings and pronunciations, * * A book to make 
serious people wear a smile, and equal to .a sun- 
shine factory for somber people. Just the volume 
to slip into your pocket for reading on summer 
rambles, and for handy use at home, to amuse and « 
cheer when burdens seem heavy and days seem 
dark.” — The Book Record. & 


‘Next to being a good poet, this author is good 
at bantering. * * She flouts many of our foibles 
and mocks at our ways and our pretensions with- 
with a good deal of successful 
merriment. * * Judged by any of several tests 
and-standards, Laura Hope Fisher is, and may be, 
a most valuable acquisition to our circle of popular . 
writers.’ —Vorthern Christian Advocate. 


By Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers, © 


MOULTON, WEN BORNE & CO... 
BUFFALO, N, Les 


